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THE STORY OF FISH AND CHIPS 


Billee Bright returned home from Canada 
with a heavy heart, but when she arrived at 
her Aunt Lucinda's flat she was intrigued to 
see on one of the neighbouring front doors a 
brass plate primly inscribed with the words, 
Fish and Chips." This homely and familiar 
phrase finds a romantic new meaning in this 
heart-warming tale. 
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CHAPTER I 


When the lift stopped at the second floor and the 
attendant politely stood aside to allow Billee to step 
out, the first thing that attracted her attention was a 
plate fixed to a door opposite on which were painted 
in gold letters the two words, FISH & CHIPS. 

For a moment she thought it was an hallucination, 
for she was tired out after a long, unrestful journey, 
and she passed a hand across her eyes to make sure 
she was still not fitfully dozing as she had done in the 
night train before she looked again. 

But it was there right enough—FISH & CHIPS— 
and underneath someone had written on an appended 
half-sheet of paper, “Bell out of order. Please knock.” 

The lift-man picked up Billee's suitcase and indi¬ 
cated a door at the end of the square landing. 

That is her ladyship's flat, miss—number seven,” 
he told her. 

Billee said, “Oh, is it?” somewhat vaguely, for she 
was not particularly interested, although from today 
her ladyship's flat*' was to be her permanent home. 

FISH & CHIPS. The inscription attracted her so 
persistently that she raised a hand, pointing towards it. 

Is that a joke?” she asked vaguely. “Or is it a 
fish-shop?” 

The lift-man grinned. 

"No, it's no joke, miss,” he assured her. “Though 
to start with most people think it is. It's number five 
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6 THE STORY OF FISH AND CHIPS 

flat where Mr. Fish and Mr. Chips live together—and 
very nice gentlemen they are, too,” he added with 

warm sincerity. 

Billee made a little grimace. 

“But what ridiculous names!” she remarked. I 
wonder they don’t change them.” And with a last 
glance at the door she followed the man across the 

landing to number seven flat. 

“I can manage now, thank you, she told him as 

he set her suitcase down outside the door, and, pressing 
sixpence into his willing hand, she rang the bell. 

This one wasn’t out of order, judging by the way it 
pinged shrilly through the silence. But though she 
listened attentively, there was no sound of approaching 
footsteps from inside the flat, and with a little frown 
of irritation she pressed the highly polished knob again, 
keeping her finger upon it longer than was strictly 

necessary. 

Still no reply, only the distant, muffled barking of 
a dog. 

The lift-man had whirled down to the ground floor, 
and the big square landing with its tightly closed doors 
seemed depressingly quiet and deserted, as, tapping 
her heel impatiently on the polished boards, Billee 

waited. 

Still no reply! And yet Aunt Lucinda—“her lady¬ 
ship”, as the lift-man had called her—must be ex¬ 
pecting her, for she had wired as soon as the boat 
reached port to say that she would be travelling to 

London by the night train. 

A horrid, over-crowded train it had been—with a 
baby in her compartment who had cried so incessantly 
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from the moment they left Liverpool that sleep, except 
for fitful moments of temporary unconsciousness, had 
been utterly out of the question. 

As if she didn't feel tired and dispirited enough in 
consequence without being kept waiting on this un¬ 
friendly landing as if she was quite unexpected or a 
persistent hawker trying to sell something! 

Ah! She had not noticed that there was a knocker 
as well as the highly polished bell-push. 

Billee raised an exasperated hand and gave a loud 
and determined rat-tat, rat-tat, repeating it half a 
dozen times, but still without the hoped-for result, 
until suddenly there was the sound of a door being 
opened further along the landing and a man's voice 
saying cheerfully (not that there was any justification 
for being cheerful—from Billee's point of view, at 
least): 

“I'm afraid her ladyship is out." 

“Out! . . . But she's expecting me! ... I sent a 
wire!" Billee retorted sharply; and then a reluctant 
smile of interest crossed her face as she saw that her 
informant was standing in the open doorway of the 
flat occupied by FISH & CHIPS. 

A nice-looking man. Tall, broad-shouldered, with a 
slight tinge of grey in his somewhat ruffled hair, and 
dressed in a brown check suit which had obviously 
long ago seen its best days. 

"You, of course, are Miss Bright," he said in a 
friendly tone, as he crossed the landing to stand beside 
her. "But I am afraid your wire did not arrive until 
after Lady Ling had left." He thrust a hand into his 
coat pocket, producing a crumpled yellow envelope. 
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“The telegraph boy was hammering at the door quite 
early this morning—just as you were a moment ago— 
so I came to his rescue-" 

“But I sent the wire last night—from Liverpool— 
as soon as we landed/' Billee protested. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing is as orderly and punctual nowadays as 
it used to be," he remarked casually. And then, after 
the slightest hesitation: “Will you come into my 
abode? I'll make you a cup of tea. You look tired. 
I don't suppose Lucinda will be very long." 

Billee opened her eyes in wide surprise. 

“Do you call my aunt Lucinda?" she submitted. 

The man nodded. “Everyone does—at any rate 
behind her back. Come along, I've got a good fire 
and you'll soon feel at home." Picking up her suitcase, 
he led the way back to number five flat. 

A nice flat, was Billee's first impression; quite small, 
but the sitting-room, where the fire was burning 
cheerily, was well furnished and homely, not in the 
least the sort of room one would have expected to 
belong to two bachelors—if they were bachelors! 

“Sit down and warm yourself," her companion in¬ 
vited. “I'll put the kettle on." But as he turned to 
leave her, she asked a little hesitatingly: “Are you— 
Mr. Fish, or Mr. Chips?" 

“Chips—Christopher Chips," he answered cheer- 
fully. “Fish is away for the week-end, but he’ll be 
back tonight. Well, I won’t keep you a moment. 
I expect you’ll be glad of a cup of tea— 
unless-" he hesitated. “Would you like some¬ 

thing stronger?" 
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“Stronger!” Billee echoed vaguely; and then with 
a flash of understanding: “Oh no, thank you. I'd 
much rather have some tea.” 

A nice man, she thought again, as she heard him 
whistling cheerily as he moved about in a room opposite 


which she supposed must be the kitchen. 

Kind of him to have been so hospitable, too; but 
then, no doubt he and “her ladyship” were good 
friends, seeing that he called her by her Christian name. 

“I wonder if she and 1 will be good friends,” Billee 
wondered with sudden misgiving, for she and her aunt 
had not met for so many years—not since Billee was 
quite a small child, so that now she could only vaguely 
remember her as a tall, exceedingly handsome woman, 
rather like one of the old and supposed-to-be valuable 
portraits painted by dead and gone artists. 

Billee's mother, who was Lucinda's sister, had 
always spoken of her with veiled amusement because 
of her never-ending pride in the fact that she had 
married a title”, as Mrs. Bright had laughingly 


expressed it. 

Billee's parents were both dead. “The wrong people 
always seem to die,” Billee thought now, as she looked 
back to the last few months and remembered how much 
tragedy had been crowded into them. 

Her father had held some Government job—Billee 
never quite knew what it was—but it had caused him 
to go abroad quite often, and he had been in Canada 
when the war at last came to an end and he had been 


able to send for her mother and herself to join him out 
there. What an exciting experience it had been, closing 
down the humble little home in the West of England 
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where they had lived for so long and setting out on a 
crowded ship, where Billee had found the greatest 
happiness of her life, although many fellow-passengers 
had complained at what they called the lack of comfort, 
for it was on that outward voyage that she had met 
Geoffrey Crichton and had fallen in love for the first 
time in her nineteen years. 

Geoffrey had been in the Army, but owing to some 
tropical illness contracted out East, where he had 
served, he had, so he told her, got demobbed sooner 
than he had expected and had also, through what he 
called “pulling a few important strings”, managed 
to get a passage out to Canada to visit some friends 
who had gone there to live as soon as there were 

rumours of a possible war. 

“And—won't you ever come back to England?” 
Billee had asked him anxiously, and she gave a pro¬ 
found sigh of relief when he answered that a couple 
of months at the most would see him again in the 
Old Country. 

“We’re not staying, either,” she told him. “At least, 
not for long.” And it had given her unspeakable 
happiness when Geoffrey answered that perhaps they 
could arrange to make the return voyage together. 

But, alas, on the day the ship arrived at Quebec 
the first blow fell, and she and her mother were greeted 
with the unbelievable news that only the day before 
her father had met his death in an air accident while 
flying down from Toronto to meet them. 

Dead! Billee shivered in spite of the warmth of Mr. 
Chips' cheery fire, as she recalled the ghastly pallor 
of her mother’s face, as she was told of the tragedy. 
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and the passionate way in which she had cried out: 
“No—no I It can't be true! It cant be true! ” 

But it was true enough; and for Billee there was 
even worse to follow, for her mother suddenly collapsed 
from shock and died within a few hours. 

Billee had said goodbye to Geoffrey then—he had 
left the ship before hearing of her father’s death—and 
so for several weeks she was pathetically alone amongst 
people who, kind and sympathetic as they tried to be, 
were just strangers to her in a strange land. 

It was then that “Lucinda”, as Mr. Chips had 
spoken of her, came again into the picture—wiring 
from England that she had only quite recently returned 
from her own war sojourn in a so-called “neutral 
country” and had been fortunate enough to secure 
a London flat. 

“You must make your home with me,” she had 
cabled. “Am making the necessary arrangements for 
your return passage.” 

The homeward voyage had seemed a nightmare to 
Billee, without her mother or Geoffrey, and with the 
knowledge that for the future her home was to be with 
an Aunt Lucinda whom she could scarcely remember. 
She had never heard from Geoffrey Crichton since 
they parted, though she had written to the address he 
had given her, telling him of the double tragedy which 
had fallen upon her life. 

And now—here she was! Billee gave herself a little 
mental shake and looked round the cheerful, homely 
room to which Mr. Chips had so kindly brought her. 

Yes, a homely room, vaguely reminding her of the 
small house down in the West of England, where she 
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and her mother had lived for so many years of quiet, 
unexciting happiness—uneventful years, only broken 
now and then by the thrilling short visits from her 
father. 

What would become of it now? she wondered sadly. 
She knew instinctively that it would never be of the 
slightest interest to Lucinda, for she had never once 
been down to visit them. In peacetime Lucinda had 
continually made journeys abroad—to Paris or Italy— 
for she had a good deal of money, so Billee’s mother 
always said, money left to her by her husband who 
had died only a year or two after their marriage. 

Not a marriage of affection! Billee had always 
understood that Lucinda had chosen Sir John, who 
was many years her senior, merely for 1 his title and 
reputed wealth. •> 

Would her flat prove to be just as small as the one 
belonging to Mr. Chips? Somehow she could not 
imagine that it would, for, according to Billee's mother, 
Lucinda had always favoured large imposing rooms 
and a retinue of maids. “Not that she will be able 
to get them nowadays," she had remarked with a smile 
when she last spoke of her sister. v j U 

Mr. Chips came back with the tea things neatly 
arranged on a silver tray. “Tea is served, m'lady,” 
he announced cheerfully, as he set it down on a small 
table beside her. “Help yourself." 

“There’s only one cup,” Billee warned him. 

Mr. Chips nodded. “Yes, I don’t drink tea at this 
time of the morning. I’ll have a glass of beer, if you've 
no objection," and he proceeded to help himself to 
one from a small comer cupboard. 
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“No need to stint yourself with the sugar/’ he told 
her. “Fish and I don’t take it.’’ With the glass of 
bubbling ale in his hand, he came back and stood 
opposite to her, looking down at her with critical eyes. 

“I can’t see any likeness to her ladyship,” he re¬ 
marked. “But you are her niece, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. She and . . . Mother were sisters.” Billee’s 
voice faltered a little as it always did when she spoke 
of her mother, and she bit her lip hard to hide its 
trembling. 

There was a brief, understanding silence before Mr. 
Chips spoke with determined cheeriness: 

“So you and I are to be neighbours—friends, too, 
I hope.” 

She looked up at him with a faint smile. 

“You’re very kind—and I like you,” she told him. 
"C 1 jr "I like you, too,” Chips agreed. He laughed. “I 
/wonder how you will get along with her ladyship!” 

Billee shook her head. “I hardly remember her— 
it’s years since we met.” And then, after the slightest 
pause: “Do you like her, Mr. Chips?” 

Chips held his tumbler to the light and regarded its 

Y diminished contents with apparent interest before he 
^ replied. 

• J “Yes, and no! ... Yes more than no! But she 
^ needs understanding. She’s—well, for want of a better 
v word, she's a play-actress.” 

{ $ "A play-actress? What do you mean?” 

.> He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I mean, she invariably sees herself in the lime¬ 
light, if you understand!” He waved an eloquent 
hand. “Behaves as if she’s—well, Cleopatra—Queen 
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Elizabeth—or someone of equal fame. But you'll see 
for yourself.” 

“And is her flat—number seven—like this one?” 

Chips chuckled. 

“No, it's more than twice this size; very well- 
furnished, mind you, but—well, it's not exactly my 
idea of perfect bliss.” 

“Then—it won’t be mine, either,” Billee said im¬ 
pulsively. “But I like yours; it’s so—homely!” And 
then a little hesitatingly: “Are you a bachelor, Mr. 
Chips?” 

He laughed. “I sure am!” he admitted comically. 
“And so is friend Fish. Two selfish old bachelors, we 
are, living together, with nobody to say yes or no to 
anything we wish to do.” 

“But—you don’t do the housework, surely?” 

“Well, no. There’s a chap named Micky who comes 
in and clears up the mess we make. Good worker, 
though he’s only got one leg. He was my orderly 
during the war.” 

“Were you in the Army?” Billee asked in surprise. 

“Yes. Fish and I were in the same regiment. Both 
got through without a scratch, luckily.” 

Billee suddenly thought of Geoffrey Crichton, and 
of his one brief admission that where he had served 
out East it had been what he had described as “some¬ 
thing hell let loose”. 

Where was he now? Why hadn’t he answered her 
letter? She had given him Lucinda’s address, telling 
him that for the present, at least, it would be her own 
also. 

It was true that Geoffrey had never said he loved 
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^ her; but sometimes, as they walked the deck under a 
\ starlit sky, he had held her hand; and once, yes, only 
once—the morning they parted—he had kissed her 
and had said with sudden emotion: “Until we meet 
again! X 

So many weeks ago now! ... a whole lifetime it 
seemed when she thought of the tragedies which had 
been crowded into them. 

Have some more tea?” Chips invited, but she 

^ shook her head. “No, thank you—I-” She stopped 

' speaking suddenly as there was a determined rat-tat 
.^°n the outer door; and as their eyes met, Chips said 
^ in a dramatic whisper: “Her ladyship has arrived. 
s ^ I must go and do obeisance,” and, squaring his 
shoulders as if for a military parade, he marched 
. ^solemnly away. J 

Billee held her breath as she listened. Was it 
Lucinda? And if so ... A rather high-pitched insistent 
voice broke the silence: 

“The lift-man tells me my niece has arrived, and 
that he escorted her nearly an hour ago to the door of 
my flat. Have you seen anything of her, Christopher? 
If not-” 

Chips laughed. “You will find her safely ensconced 
by my humble fireside—should it please your ladyship 
to enter ...” The next moment Lucinda was in the 
room .< 


Billee had risen to her feet, and for an instant they 
looked at one another in silent scrutiny before Lucinda 
spoke. 

“Well, so you have arrived! I must say your ap¬ 
pearance is a distinct surprise to me! You are so much 
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prettier than I had believed possible considering how 
extremely plain you were as a small child. Pathetically 
plain, and not in the least like your mother, who— 
when she troubled about her appearance—could be 
extremely attractive.” 

Billee flushed with angry resentment. 

'‘Mother always troubled about her appearance,” 
she said quickly. ‘‘And she was the sweetest— 

dearest-” Her voice broke and she was forced to 

turn sharply away. 

‘‘Well, well,” Lucinda protested, ‘‘you must forgive 
me if I have—quite unintentionally—hurt your feel¬ 
ings. Mr. Chips will tell you—if he has not already 
done so—that I am always very outspoken, but, like 
the dog in the fable, my bark is worse than my bite. 
Am I not right, Christopher?” 

Chips nodded. ‘‘Your ladyship is always right,” 
he agreed./ 

Lucinda nodded. “Good! Now come along, child, 
and let me introduce you to your future home. By 
the way, where is your luggage? The lift-man tells me 
he only saw one suitcase.” 

“It's all I brought,” Billee explained. “The rest 
is being sent on.” 

She turned to pick it up, but Chips intervened: 
Allow me,” and he followed Billee and her aunt across 
the landing to number seven flat, the door of which 
Lucinda opened with a latchkey importantly attached 
to a somewhat Victorian-looking gold chain. 

“No, I won’t come in now,” Chips said in reply to 
her invitation, and then, with a smile at Billee, “See 
you later”, he walked away. 
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"He’s—nice, isn't he?” Billee submitted as she 
followed her aunt into the flat. 

“Quite nice,” Lucinda agreed non-committally, “but 
a little selfish—as most bachelors are. You will like 
Francis Fish, too. Sometimes I think I prefer him to 
Chips—bun am not sure. Now ...” 

She waved a long, slender hand in slightly theatrical 
style. “Welcome to your new home, my dear.” And 
then before the girl could speak: “By the way, I intend 
to call you by your proper name instead of that absurd 
'Billee'. Isabella you were christened, after a cousin 
of ours who married an Italian count—Count Vinzero! 
They had a most entrancing villa near Capri, where in 
the past I spent many happy and unforgettable days. 
One moment, and then I will show you your room— 
but first I must release Herod from durance vile. I 
usually take him everywhere with me, but this morn¬ 
ing, as I had my weekly appointment with the hair¬ 
dresser, it was not possible.” 

Billee looked after her with a strangely mixed feeling 
of amusement and bewilderment as she walked with 
slow dignity across the hall to a door at the far end. 

Lucinda was a stranger personality than she had 
remembered or anticipated, and yet there was some¬ 
thing about her, something regal and dignified, which 
it was impossible not to admire. 

Tall, slender, with snow-white hair arranged in 
elaborate curls all over her head, very dark brown 
eyes, and a beautifully shaped mouth. 

She was wearing one of the long, full new-look 
frocks, with an undoubtedly expensive mink cape 
flung with careless grace over her shoulders. 
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"Not a bit like my darling mummie,” Billee thought 
with a sigh, "and not a bit like me,” though it gave 
her a little thrill of pleasure to remember how Lucinda 
had said: "You are so much prettier than I had be¬ 
lieved possible, considering how extremely plain you 
were as a small child.” 

Geoffrey Crichton had once told her she was pretty! 
Only once! But then he had always been a little shy 
and reserved—not at all her youthful conception of 
the man with whom some day she would fall in love! 

There was a long, gold-framed mirror on the wall 
opposite, and Billee tiptoed across to it to look at her 
reflection with critical eyes. 

Wavy brown hair, a little untidy now; very blue 
eyes with long dark lashes, eyes which seemed to be 
looking back at her with wistful questioning, as if 
enquiring: "What's it all about, and why are we 
here?” 

Billee sighed again, and turned quickly, as there 
was a scamper of feet on the polished floor and a white 
miniature poodle dog dashed joyously towards her, 
followed by his mistress. 

"This,” Lucinda announced, "is my Herod—my 
greatest friend, as any dog can and will be if only he 
is properly treated and understood. I hope you are 
fond of animals.” 

"I love them,” Billee admitted happily as she stooped 
to caress Herod's silky head. "But what a funny 
name to call him—Herod!” 

, But weren’t all the names, so far, in her new 
surroundings funny names? Fish and Chips, Lucinda, 
and now—Herod! 
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Lucinda waved her hand again. 

"I chose the name because I considered it to be 
uncommon/’ she said. "So many dogs are called 
Spot—or Susan—or something just as banal. Now, 
come along, and I will show you your room.” 

Billee picked up her suitcase and glanced interestedly 
round the wide hall before she moved to obey. 

More like a sitting-room than an ordinary entrance 

hall: two luxurious-looking armchairs drawn up to 

^^ **• , 

the fireplace, and a handsome carved oak refectory 
table in the centre so thickly covered with pottery, 
ornaments, ivory figures, photographs, that it almost 
looked as if it was part of an antique shop hoping to 

a** 

attract interest and customers., 

"This way,” Lucinda said; but for an instant Billee 
did not move. She was staring at the portrait of a 
man in a silver frame which stood prominently amongst 
the collection of pottery and ivory boxes—staring with 
wide-open eyes and the same blank feeling of disbelief 
which had possessed her when she first saw the names 
FISH & CHIPS on the door opposite the lift—for it 
was a portrait of Geoffrey Crichton. * 

She was dreaming! That must be the explanation, 
Billee told herself, as she slowly moved nearer to the 
crowded refectory table and stretched out her hand 
to pick up the silver frame, still feeling sure that it 
would not really be there, but that, as Geoffrey was 
always so much in her thoughts, she had just imagined 
she could see his portrait. 

But no! Her fingers closed firmly around it, and his 
eyes were looking directly at her in the way she remem¬ 
bered so well, with the same faint smile on his lips. 

WO tr°[ | 
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“Geoffrey! ” She spoke his name in a trembling 
whisper, as his farewell words came back to her with 
renewed eloquence: “Until we meet again!” 

The profound silence was suddenly broken by her 
ladyship's voice. “What are you looking at? Oh, 
I see ... ! ” She laughed. “All the girls seem to be 
attracted by that photograph.” Then as Billee hastily 
replaced it on the table: “He’s a cousin of Christopher 
Chips—Geoffrey Crichton his name is! Very good- 
looking, isn’t he? I put him up for a couple of weeks 
after he left the Army, as there was no room for him 
in number five—and he gave me his portrait when 
he left, 'in loving remembrance’ as he called it. . . . 
Now, come and see your room.” 

A cousin of Christopher Chips! Why was it so 
impossible to say: “But I know him! We went to 
Canada in the same ship”? Why hadn’t Geoffrey 
ever spoken to her of Lucinda? But there was nothing 
so strange in that, for as far as Billee could remember 
she never mentioned her aunt to him; and although 
Geoffrey had told her he had relations somewhere in 
London, there had been no reason for him to give 
further details. 

She had certainly sent him Lucinda’s address in her 
last letter, the letter he had not answered—so perhaps 
he had never received it. 

A cousin of Christopher Chips! It all seemed so 
unreal and impossible—like something one reads about 
and is very much inclined to insist that it could never 
happen. 

“Well, do you like your room?” Lucinda enquired. 
“I have moved a lot of my own ornaments away in 
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order to make room for any you may have.” She 
waved an expressive hand. “You may do exactly as 
you please wrOnTTlsabella. Look upon it as your own 
private sanctum. I am a firm believer in making my 
guestFfeel perfectly at home! When Geoffrey Crichton 
was here I gave him absolute freedom to come and 
go as he pleased. He had his own latch-key, too— 
though, of course, you are too young for such a 
privilege.^ 

“And—did—Mr. Crichton have this room?” Billee 
asked, trying to speak with complete indifference. 

Her ladyship nodded. 

“Yes—but only for a fortnight, as I told you. But 
he was delightful company and so considerate! I won¬ 
der how he likes being in Canada! I have only heard 
from him once. How did you like it, by the way?” 

Billee winced, as she recalled the double tragedy 
of that short-lived visit. 

“People were very kind,” she admitted. “But I 
am glad to be home again.! 

“‘England, with all thy faults, I love thee still',” 
Lucinda quoted dramatically * “Although I must admit 
that my idea of complete happiness is to travel—to 
see the world—to mix with all sorts and conditions of 
people—to study human nature—to broaden one's 

mind—to-” She would probably have gone on 

airing her views indefinitely if there had not been a 
sudden knock on the outside door, followed by Herod's 
sharp barking. 

“Shall I go and see who it is?” Billee asked. 

Lucinda sank down into the nearest chair with an 
air of long-suffering. 
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It will probably only be one of the tradesmen,” 
she sighed. "Dear, dear! What a different life one 
is forced to lead nowadays! When I think that before 

the war-” And then as the rat-tat was repeated: 

"Yes, see who it is, dear, will you? I am afraid you 
will have to get used to running to and fro, as the 
only domestic I have now is a daily woman—'daily', 
she calls herself, when she invariably leaves punctually 
at two o’clock.” 

Billee smiled faintly. "Mummie and I had no help 
at all,” she said with a sigh. "But we were always very 

happy-” Her voice broke as she hurried from the 

room and across the hall to the front door, where 
Herod was standing in eager anticipation, wagging 
his tail. But it wasn't a tradesman. It was Christopher 
Chips. 

"You left this behind,” he told her, and he handed 
Billee a small fur cape which had once belonged to her 
mother. "I thought you might imagine you had lost it.” 

"Oh, thank you,” Billee said gratefully. "I am so 
sorry you have had the trouble of bringing it.” Then, 
as he showed no sign of departing: “Won't you 
come in?” 

Chips shook his head. 

"Not just now, I think, but it occurred to me that 
perhaps her ladyship might like to bring you to number 
five presently for a small unpretentious cocktail—just 
to celebrate your arrival. Fish will be back in an hour 
or so and would, I am sure, be pleased to meet you.” 

"I'll ask her. I would like to come,” Billee told him ; 
and as she ran back to Lucinda she glanced again 
towards the silver-framed portrait of Geoffrey. 
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“If only he were here, too,” she thought wistfully. 

Lucinda graciously accepted the invitation. 

“Say we will be there in an hour’s time. Christopher 
makes such excellent cocktails. Not that I believe 
in encouraging young people to drink,” she added 
righteously. 

Billee laughed. “We had quite a lot on the boat 
going out,” she told her. That lovely, unforgettable 
voyage—so very different to her lonely return journey! 
Still, perhaps when Geoffrey was back in England 
they would meet, and then . . . 

“Am I to be honoured with her ladyship’s presence 
—and yours?” Chips enquired when she rejoined 
him. 

Billee nodded. 

“Yes, in an hour’s time! And thank you for asking 
us.” 

“And thank you for accepting,” Chips replied 
courteously; but although he had said he would not 
come in, he still lingered, looking beyond her at 
Lucinda’s ornate furnishing. 

“Does number seven meet with your approval?” 
he enquired in an undertone. 

Billee hesitated before admitting that so far she 
hadn’t had time to look round properly. 

“Though I think I like number five better,” she 
admitted. “It’s more—homely—like the house we used 
to have—my mother and I! ” 

Chips smiled and shook his head. 

“And yet the wiseacres say ‘what is home without 
a woman! ’ ” he reminded her. “Well, see you later,” 
and away he went. 
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“Ought I to change my frock? " Billee asked Lucinda 
dubiously. “I have another—nicer one in my suit¬ 
case/' 

“Change your frock?” Lucinda echoed. “What on 
earth for? Do you imagine that Fish and Chips will 
have donned their dinner jackets? No, my dear, I 
am afraid such things are practically dead and gone 
in these deplorable times, though I certainly saw a 
few people in evening dress the last time I dined out! " 
She shook her head dolefully. “When I remember the 
good old days ..." Her voice died away in a sigh 
of deep depression. Did she ever forget them? Billee 
wondered in amusement; and then she, too, sighed 
as she recalled how humorous her mother had always 
been about Lucinda. 

“Married to a title and living in the lap of luxury." 
Yet she had never expressed the slightest envy of her 
sister, and had always been perfectly happy and con¬ 
tented. 

“If only I could have her back!" Billee thought 
with a sudden feeling of heartbreak, as she hurriedly 
returned to her room to take off her hat and tidy her 
hair. 

Life seemed so completely upside down, as if some 
ruthless hand had seized it in a violent grip, emptying 
it of past happiness and insisting it must be forgotten. 

Her thoughts turned once more to Geoffrey as, she 
tried to believe that once they were together again all 
would be well; and as if to strengthen the belief she 
took from her handbag a small snapshot taken by a 
mutual acquaintance on the outward voyage and 
looked at it with wistful reminiscence. 
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She and Geoffrey standing together on deck in bright 
sunshine! Geoffrey looking down at her and smiling, 
and she—yes, her expression was one of such complete 
happiness that she had often wondered whether he had 
guessed how much he meant to her. 

“Until we meet again! ” 

“Let it be soon, let it be soon,” she whispered; and 
then as Lucinda called to her, before putting the photo¬ 
graph away, she raised it to her lips. 

“I must give you one word of warning,” Lucinda 
said before they left to go to number five flat. And 
that is—you must not get too friendly with Christopher 
and Francis. Not that there is a thing against them, 


she hastened to add, “but, as you know, they are 
bachelors, and a girl of your age must be careful of 
her reputation—especially in a place like this, where 
we have such inquisitive neighbours. Sometimes I feel 
as if I can hardly call my soul my own, the way they 
interest themselves in everything I do and in everyone 
who comes to see me, and now, of course, you will be 


an added interest, so be very careful, Isabella, not to 


give them cause to talk about you.” 

Billee laughed. “I don't mind if they do,” she said in 
amusement. Lucinda pursed her lips disapprovingly. 

“But I do mind,” she declared. “I have my own 
reputation to consider as well as yours, remember. 
Now, we must be going. No, you must stay at home 
and guard the flat, Herod,” she informed the dog as 
he rose to his feet, wagging an expectant tail. 

“Can't he come, too?” Billee asked. I am sure 
Chips— Mr. Chips—wouldn't mind.” But Lucinda 
was adamant—the dog was her sole protection, she 
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said, and she was quite sure he had more than once 
scared away prospective burglars by his fierce barking. 

So Herod was left in the fiat looking very despondent, 
as together Billee and her aunt crossed the landing to 
number five. 

The door was standing wide open, and, hearing 
their footsteps, Chips called out a cheery "Come in; 
this is Liberty Hall, as most people know—but Fish 
hasn't arrived yet.” 

Billee looked at him with intense interest, remember¬ 
ing that he and Geoffrey were cousins, but she could see 
no likeness between them. Chips, of course, was much 
the elder of the two, and not nearly so good-looking as 
Geoffrey; but suddenly she found herself wishing that 
she had told him of that meeting on board ship. Foolish 
not to have done so, for, of course, sooner or later he 
would have to know, and then it would not be easy to 
explain why she had not mentioned it as soon as she 
saw the photograph on Lucinda's table. 

She started violently when a strange voice broke the 
silence. "Will you take sherry or a cocktail, m'lady?” 
and, turning quickly, she realised that the short, 
stockily built man in a white coat must be the Mickey 
of whom Chips had spoken. 

A queer-looking man, with a somewhat grim face, 
but Lucinda smiled at him as she said: 

"Sherry, if you please, I never drink cocktails before 
lunch. Oh, and by the way, Isabella, we must lunch 
out today, I am afraid, as Miss Smith—she insists on 
being called Miss Smith, the woman who condescends 
to work for a few hours a day for me—left soon after 
breakfast to go to a wedding , so she said, though 
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I do not quite believe her! However, life is made 
up of difficulties/’ She raised the glass to her lips. 
“Delicious sherry, Christopher/’ she told her host 
graciously. 

“Glad it meets with your approval,” Chips answered. 
“By the way, I’m sorry I can’t ask you to lunch with 
us here; the rations have run out, haven t they, 
Mickey? But if you will allow me it will be a pleasure 
to take you and your niece round to my club; the 

food's good there and-” He broke off as there was 

an insistent thump on the outside door which Mickey 
had punctiliously closed. 

“That’ll be Fish,” Chips told them. “As usual, he’s 
left his latchkey behind, I suppose. All right, Mickey, 
I’ll let him in.” 

And what would Fish be like? Billee wondered in 
amusement. Her new surroundings were so funny, 
more like the setting of a pantomime than real life, and 
yet, in a way, it was intensely interesting to suddenly 
find oneself in such utterly different circumstances! 

She turned expectant eyes to the door as Chips re¬ 
turned. 

“Yes, he left his key behind,” he informed them; 
and then as Fish followed him into the room and bowed 
with a somewhat theatrical air to Lucinda: This is 
the great Fish, Miss Bright. Fish, this is Lady Ling s 
niece/’ 

Such an attractive man! That was Billee s first 
thought as she extended a hand to him. Younger than 
Chips—not quite so tall, but, yes, most attractive! 

“I'm taking the ladies to lunch at the club,’’ Chips 
said. “At least, I hope I may be allowed the honour? 
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and then as Lucinda nodded in agreement: “Coming 
with us, Fish?” 

Fish laughed. “Four is better company than three, 
so they say, don’t they?” he submitted as he turned to 
help himself to a cocktail, and then, raising the glass 
towards Billee: “Welcome home, fair lady, to Merry 
England.” 

“Merry England!” Lucinda protested. “When to¬ 
day we are the worst-fed country in the world ...” 
But she graciously accepted when Chips offered her a 
second sherry. 

Another sharp rat-tat sounded on the outer door, 
and this time it was Mickey, who, walking stiffly, went 
to answer the summons, returning with a telegram. 

“For you, sir,” he told Chips. 

“Not bad news, I trust,” Lucinda remarked. “The 
sight of a yellow envelope makes me shudder—I have 
had so much tragedy in my life.” As a matter of fact 
she had had none at all, but it pleased her to believe 
otherwise. 

Chips tore open the envelope with careless indifference 
and, having read its contents, smiled rather grimly. 

“What do you think of this?” he demanded. “It’s 
from Geoffrey—my cousin Geoffrey Crichton—and 
sent from—can’t read it—evidently some place in 
France though—and he says: ’Flying over this after¬ 
noon. Can you put me up for a couple of nights? Wire 
me to Northolt—shan’t be staying.’ ” 

Lucinda gave an exclamation of delight. 

“What a pleasant surprise! Such a delightful man! 
Of course, you will reply in the affirmative, Christo¬ 
pher.” 
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Chips shrugged his shoulders. 

“Needs must when the devil drives,’ he admitted 
comically. He turned to Mickey. “Tell the boy to wait, 

and I’ll send a reply.” 

Billee had gone over to the window and was looking 

out into the street with dazed eyes. 

Geoffrey . . . coming tonight . . . into these new, 

strange surroundings! It couldn’t be true! It w 7 as too 

wonderful to be true—like a fairy story with the usual 


happy ending. 

But suddenly her elation died away as she remem¬ 
bered she had not admitted having met Geoffrey before. 
And then her heart almost seemed to stop beating as 

Fish said with faint sarcasm: . 

"Wonder if he’s bringing his future wife with him. 

Future— wife ! 

Lucinda gave an exclamation of astonishment. 
"You don’t mean that Geoffrey is engaged to be 

married ?” 

It was Chips who answered as he finished writing his 


reply to the telegram. 

“Yes, he’s been and gone and done it! . . . thoug 
I don’t imagine she’ll be coming with him. He’ll have 
left her in Canada, I expect, where they met. 01 | lb 
to be married next month, so he said in his last epist e. 
Hullo there!” He turned sharply as Billee’s cocktail 
glass slipped from her nerveless fingers and fell eras 


ing to the floor. ^ 


CHAPTER II 


Lucinda rose to her feet with a shrill scream, demand¬ 
ing quite unnecessarily as she gazed down at the 
splintered pieces of glass: “Is it broken ? Don't tell me 
it’s broken ! One of those lovely glasses which I have 
always admired so much, and which can never be re¬ 
placed! Oh, Isabella, how could you be so careless! 
How can I express my profound regret, Christopher?” 

Chips laughed as he carelessly pushed the broken bits 
of glass out of sight under the writing-table. 

“Far worse disasters happen at sea, my lady,” he 
reminded her, and, turning to the man Mickey, who 
was looking on with unsmiling grimness: “Another 
sherry for Miss Bright. In fact, we will all have another 
to drown our sorrow! ” And then as Mickey moved to 
obey instructions: “No. Stop! I'll be barman. You 
take this reply to the telegraph boy.” Handing him the 
paper, he turned towards the sherry decanter, and, 
filling a fresh glass offered it to Billee, but she shook 
her head. 

“No, thank you—really! I won't have another. I 
am so terribly sorry for being so—clumsy. I don't 
know why I was so stupid. I hope you will forgive me, 
Mr. Chips.” 

“Only on condition that you drink this humble peace 
offering,” he told her, and he determinedly put the 
glass into her reluctant hand, before turning to refill 
Lucinda’s; and then, raising his own, he looked 
steadily at Billee as he gave the toast: 
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“Here's to the heart— 

Though another’s it be; 

Here's to the cheeks— 

Though they bloom not for me.” 

“Though another’s it be!” 

Billee tried to smile, as, with a supreme effort, she 
raised her glass in response, but everything seemed 
so unreal—as if she was struggling to wake from a 
nightmare, and to convince herself that it held nothing 
of reality. 

Geoffrey! . . . engaged to be married! . . . Geoffrey! 

She started violently when Lucinda touched her 
shoulder. “Axe you asleep, child?” r she demanded. I 
have spoken to you twice and you apparently have 
not heard me! Don’t you feel well? You look so 
pale.” 

It was Chips who answered for Billee. I expect 
Miss Bright is tired after her long journey. Is the car 
outside, Fish? Because, if so, what about lunch? 

“^eady when you are,” Fish agreed. 

“So good of you,” Lucinda said as they went down 
in the lift, “but I really feel it should be my lunch and 
not yours, Christopher, just to—in an entirely in¬ 
adequate way—show my distress about that lovely 
glass! The ruthless way things are broken nowadays 
is too appalling! If it continues, in a few years there 
will be no valuables or antiques left in the world! 

The ruthless way things are broken nowadays! . 

“Hearts included,” was the bitter thought in Billee s 
mind as the lift reached the ground floor and she 
mechanically followed her companions to the street 
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door, outside which a grey-painted car was parked at 
the kerb. 

'Til drive/' Fish announced, and, without waiting 
to be invited, Lucinda calmly took possession of the 
front seat next to him, leaning back with a sigh of 
reminiscence. 

"Almost like a return to the old, unforgettable days,” 
she said sorrowfully. "When I remember how easy 
life used to be, when I had not only a Rolls, but-” 

Chips interrupted her with humorous cheeriness. 

"We've still got the good old motor-bus, my lady. 
Think how much worse it would be if we had to foot- 
slog it everywhere. All right?" he enquired of Billee 
as she took her seat at the back of the car. "Good! 
Well, off we go." 

"And so your cousin Geoffrey will be here this 
evening," Lucinda remarked. "I must say I am de¬ 
lighted at the thought of seeing him again. Such a co¬ 
incidence that he should arrive on the same day as 
Isabella! Doubly strange as they have both come from 
Canada. How true it is that truth is stranger than 
fiction! It makes one wonder whether there will be 
yet a third unexpected surprise, for, as the poet says, 
‘The third of all things, they say, is very critical'." 

The third of all things! Billee clenched her hands 
as she wondered what Lucinda would say or think 
when she discovered that she and Geoffrey Crichton 
had made that outward voyage together! 

If only she had admitted it directly she saw his por¬ 
trait in number seven flat, because, of course, the truth 
would be bound to come out, unless . . . but it was 
useless to hope she would somehow manage to see 
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Geoffrey as soon as he arrived and to ask him not to 
mention their previous friendship either to Lucinda or 
to Fish and Chips! 

“Feeling chilly?” Chips enquired, as she uncon¬ 
sciously shivered. “Like the rug round you?” and he 
wrapped it across her knees without waiting for a reply. 
“You should have come to England in the spring in¬ 
stead of at this time of the year,” he told her. 

“I had to come when I could get a passage,” she re¬ 
minded him. “And, as it was, I had to wait weeks and 
weeks—with nobody of my own,” she added. 

Chips touched her hand with kindly sympathy. 

“I know—but try to forget it, and to believe that 
there is something good to look forward to.” 

Billee laughed mirthlessly. 

“I—wonder!” she said. 

Lucinda was talking away nineteen to the dozen to 
Fish about the bygone days and the wonderful times 
she had known, and was so engrossed in her own tragic 
altered circumstances, as she called them, that she did 
not hear when Chips again spoke to Billee. 

“I think it would be a grand idea if you took a 
job/' he told her. “It won't be much fun for you in 
her ladyship’s flat all day, for, in spite of all she says, 
the daily—Miss Smith—is a most capable woman and 
can run the place perfectly well without any outside 
help. Think it over; not that there is any hurry, but if 
I can help you I am yours to command,” he added, 
looking down at her with a smile. 

“You’re very kind,” Billee told him without much 
enthusiasm; and then impulsively, “Do you work?’’ 

Chips laughed. 
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“Do I work?” he echoed in amusement. “Do you 
imagine I spend my entire life in the flat? Yes, I’ve 
got a so-called Government job—for what it’s worth. 
Nine till five—making myself polite to people who are 
at their wits’ end to make head or tail of life as it is 
today. Quite interesting in some ways, though I admit 
there are moments when I would give half my worldly 
possessions, unimportant as they are, to pack up and 
clear off abroad somewhere.” 

“Then—why don’t you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps because, as her ladyship is so fond of 
quoting, 'England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still'. Would you prefer to live abroad?” 

Billee made a pathetic gesture of indifference. 

“I don’t think I care—very much where I live now 
or what happens to me,” she said. “Since I lost my 

mother-” Her voice faltered and died away as 

Fish drew up before an imposing-looking building and 

stopped the car. 

“All change!” he announced. 

“And I really am quite hungry /’ Lucinda said as 
she stepped out onto the path. “I think it must be 
your delicious sherry which has given me such an 
unusual appetite. Nowadays the food is so uninterest¬ 
ing that when I am alone I trouble very little about 

what I eat.” 

Not the truth, as Billee later discovered, for Lucinda’s 
store-cupboard was always well stocked—thanks to 
influential friends both at home and abroad, and, 
as Miss Smith, the daily, informed her—Lady Ling 
seemed to live on “the fat of the world”. 
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She certainly ate a very hearty lunch, and when it 
was over, before they moved into the lounge where 
coffee was served, she graciously thanked the head 
waiter for his most kind attention and congratulated 
him on the excellent meal. 

‘Though you seem to have a very poor appetite, 
Isabella/' she reproached her niece. “I hope you are 
not deliberately dieting —in order to keep slim." 

And then, although Billee laughed and shook her 
head, the thought again arose to her mind that she 
didn’t care whether she was slim or fat—that nothing 
seemed to matter any more now she knew she had 
lost Geoffrey and that he was to marry another girl. 

“Until we meet again! ” his farewell words had been, 
though neither of them had dreamed that it would be 
in such very strange and disillusioning circumstances. 

If only mother was here, Billee thought tragically, 
what a difference it would make to everything! Some¬ 
one to turn to confident of receiving loving sympathy, 
instead of being, as it were, shut up amongst strangers 
with whom she had nothing in common. 

Perhaps it would have been better had she stayed 
in Canada and have tried to make her own life there 
amongst the kindly people who had befriended her; 
but had she done so, she might still some day have 
come face to face with Geoffrey, and have received 
an even greater shock than she had received today. 

She suddenly met Chip's friendly eyes across the 
low coffee-table, looking at her with such a queer sort 
of sympathy that she felt her colour rising in vague 

embarrassment. 


“It was a lovely lunch,” she said hurriedly. 


“Thank 
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you very much. I expect you often come to this club, 
don't you? ” 

“Most evenings—when the wine-cellar is empty,” 
Fish told her. 

Lucinda said: “That is one of the advantages of 
being bachelors without home responsibilities. Men 
always have greater freedom than we women! When¬ 
ever I lunch or dine out, and see how many men there 
are enjoying themselves without any female encum¬ 
brances, it grieves me to realise that probably many 
of them have wives left at home opening an unappetis¬ 
ing tin of something or other which was non-existent 
before the war.” 

Both men laughed, and Chips said: “Well, you 
should find some consolation in the fact that Geoffrey 
has forsaken the bachelorhood to which he always 
swore he would be faithful until death and is taking 

unto himself a wife! ” 

Lucinda nodded. “I shall be most interested to see 

her,” she declared, “because-” She suddenly broke 

off with a sharp exclamation of astonishment as she 
stared across the lounge. “Do my eyes deceive me,” 
she ejaculated, “or— is that Geoffrey who has just 

entered? ” 

“Geoffrey!” Billee unconsciously echoed the name 
in a shaken whisper as she looked in the direction 

Lucinda indicated. 

Geoffrey! Yes, it was indeed he, as handsome as 
ever, talking and laughing to the porter who was 

y f / W I V 

taking his coat and hat. -?#v „ 

“So like him, to arrive hours before he was expected,” 

Fish said. “He can’t have got your wire, Chips.” 
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But Chips had already risen and was hurrying across 
the lounge to where Crichton was still talking to the 
porter. 

“What the devil’s the meaning of this? ” he demanded 
bluntly. “You told me to wire you to Northolt—and 
we didn’t expect you till this evening.” 

Geoffrey swung round and took his cousin’s hand 
in a warm grip. 

“Hullo, old Chips! Nice to see you again. I caught 
an earlier plane than I expected—called at your flat 
and Mickey told me you were lunching here with Lady 
Ling and her niece or—I think he said her niece, 
though he couldn’t remember her name—so I thought 
I’d drop in and have one with you—or have you fed? ” 

“We’re having coffee, but-” Chips deliberately 

barred the way when the younger man would have 
moved forward. “Look here,” he said, with quiet 
determination, “it is Lady Ling's niece who is with 
us—a Miss Bright—Billee Bright, and like you, she 

has just arrived from Canada- No, hold on a 

minute,” he insisted, as, with a sharp exclamation 
of astonishment, Geoffrey would again have moved 
forward. “I may be mistaken, but, somehow I believe 
you and she have met before, and, if so, unless she 
admits it, hold your tongue—explanation to follow 
later.” 

Crichton stared at him, fro\yning in bewilderment. 

“What the devil do you mean?” he demanded. 
“And why on earth this—tragic mystery. I certainly 
have met a Billee Bright. We were together on the 
same ship—going out—months ago, of course, but 
what on earth has it got to do with you?” 
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Chips met his angry gaze steadily as he answered 
grimly, “As I said just now—explanation to follow; 
but you’ll do as I say, and unless she admits that you 
have met before you will hold your tongue, or it will 
be the worse for you, and—well, I shall break my 
promise to help you out of the damned mess you 
are in.” 

The two men faced one another for a moment in 
eloquent silence—Chips with hard determination in 
his eyes, and Crichton with angry embarrassment. 
Shrugging his shoulders with pretended indifference, 
Crichton said: 

“All right—have it your way, though what the devil 
you’re getting at I’m hanged if I can see”; and then 
with a poor attempt at humour as he followed Chips 
across the lounge, “ 'Lead on, Macduff, and damned 
be he who first cries out Enough'.” 

When they reached the table Lady Ling rose to 
her feet with both hands outstretched in gushing 
enthusiasm. 

“How delightful to see you again! But what a pity 
you were not in time to join us for lunch. Take this 
seat beside me. Move up a little, Isabella, and make 
room for Mr. Crichton. Oh, but I forgot—you two 
have not met before, have you?” 

It was Crichton who answered as he bowed with 

stiff formality: 

“I have not had the pleasure . . .” whereupon 
Lucinda graciously introduced them. 

“Geoffrey, this is my niece, Isabella Bright—and, 
strangely enough, like you, she, too, only arrived 
from Canada today, but she has already heard about 
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you from me and that very pleasant fortnight during 
which you stayed at number seven! Isabella, this is 
Geoffrey Crichton; you have seen his portrait in my 
flat. Wouldn’t it have been a strange coincidence had 
you flown over together and discovered that you were 
to be such near neighbours?” 

She would probably have continued indefinitely to 
monopolise the conversation had not Fish calmly 
interrupted: 

And now, what about another liqueur brandy 

or something to celebrate this important occasion? 
Waiter! ” 

Crichton, who had taken the vacant chair beside 
Billee, looked at her with a constrained smile. 

You came home by sea?” he submitted. 

“Yes.” 

Perhaps you don’t care for flying?” 

I have never flown,” she told him unsteadily, “and 

I don’t think I ever shall. My father was killed in a 

plane accident the day before my mother and I arrived 
in Quebec.” 

Crichton gave a sudden exclamation. 

I am so terribly sorry. What a tragedy! I didn’t 
know-- 

And then for the first time Billee forced herself to 
look at him as she asked very quietly: 

How could you have known? You never met my 
father and—anyway, I would much rather travel 
by sea.” 

A sentiment with which I agree entirely,” Chips 
said, and Lucinda nodded approvingly, as, with a 
profound sigh, she launched forth again. 
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“Those were indeed the days, before all this non¬ 
sensical, terrifying speed brought death and destruction 
on the world. When I recall my own girlhood, and how 
completely happy I was trotting round the country 
lanes in a most attractive pony-trap—it was such an 
utterly different and far happier world." 

Chips chuckled. “And did your ladyship prefer the 
pony-trap to the famous Rolls of which you so often 
speak?” he enquired. 

Lucinda bridled. “I was referring to my girlhood's 
days," she protested. “But naturally after my marriage 
to Sir John Ling things were very different. Heaven 
alone knows in what chaotic state the world will be by 
the time you are married, Isabella." 

“Perhaps I never shall be married,” Billee told her 

with a touch of defiance. 

Fish laughed. “What’s the betting?” he enquired. 
“I'll lay anyone odds-on that in less than a year from 
today, Lady Ling, your very charming niece will have 
changed her name—though not, alas, dare I hope it 
will be to ‘Fish’—that is too great a happiness to 
contemplate." 

Chips frowned. 

“You’re talking rot!” he said calmly; and then as 
the waiter returned with the brandy: “Well, here’s to 
the happiness we all hope for and so few of us deserve,” 
and perhaps it was unconsciously that he looked at 
Geoffrey Crichton as he gave the toast. 

“But Geoffrey has found his happiness,” Lucinda 
said, and then, turning to Crichton with her most 
gracious smile: “If only you had brought your future 
wife with you! It would have been such a pleasure to 
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meet her! Will you settle in England after you are 
married—or perhaps, if she is Canadian born, she 
will wish to remain in Canada ?” 

Crichton flushed dully as he replied that so far they 
had made no plans. 

“But you are to be married next month, so I under¬ 
stand/’ Lucinda persisted. “Have you known one 
another for long, or was your meeting one of those 
immediate attractions called dove at first sight’?” 

Billee saw Geoffrey’s hand clench as he answered 
a little awkwardly that he had only met his fiancee 
a couple of months ago, an admission which brought 
forth a chuckle from Fish and the warning reminder 
that to marry in haste was to repent at leisure, so the 
wiseacres insisted! 

“And in complete contradiction to that statement,” 
Lucinda said firmly, “ ‘Happy is the wooing, that’s 
not long a'doing’. I, personally, consider long engage¬ 
ments to be a great mistake. My own lasted a little 
over a month.” 

And then, of course, you married and lived happily 
ever after/' Fish supplemented for her, with pretended 
envy, though he had heard from various quarters that 
Lucinda and her husband had been utterly unsuited 
and that she was infinitely relieved when “his lordship” 
died from a sudden heart-attack following a sumptuous 

banquet. 

Chips laughed. “Just to show that I, too, have a 
few well-known quotations at my command, let me 
remind you that some highbrow chap—name forgotten 
—remarked that ‘Matrimony is the high sea for which 
no compass has yet been invented'. Does anyone 
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agree?” he enquired. It was Billee who answered with 
a touch of impatience. 

“What a silly thing to say—who cares, anyway? 
If people get married it’s up to them to make the best 
of it—or the worst,” she added ironically. 

“Really, Isabella 1 ” Lady Ling protested; and then, 
after carefully draining her brandy-glass: “I think it 
is time we ended this delightful reunion. Will you 
drive us back to the flat, Francis, or shall we send for 
a taxi?” 

Fish stood up and bowed. 

“Always at your service, my lady,” he assured her 
courteously. As they all rose from the table to cross 
the lounge, Crichton deliberately barred Billee’s way, 
stooping to pick up her gloves which she had uncon¬ 
sciously dropped. 

“When can we meet again?” he asked in a hurried 
undertone. “I must see you—I want to explain-” 

She met his eyes steadily. 

“To explain?” she laughed. “I really don’t know 
what you mean—there is nothing to explain.” Then, 
quickening her steps, she overtook Chips. “Thank you 
for a lovely lunch,” she told him. 

He looked down at her with a slightly quizzical 
smile. 

“Did you really enjoy it?” he asked. 

Her colour rose a little as she answered: 

“Why, of course—didn’t you?” 

He half shrugged his shoulders. 

“I think it would have been—more enjoyable— 
without the last arrival, or do you, to quote yet another 
well-known assertion, believe that there is luck in odd 
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numbers?” Then without waiting for her to reply: 
‘Til just collect my hat—Fish has gone for the car/' 

“But aren’t you coming with us?” Lady Ling asked 
disappointedly as they left the club and Crichton bade 
them goodbye. 

It was Chips who answered her. “Sorry, but there 
is only room for four in my Rolls! . . . See you later 
on, Geoffrey.” This time it was he who took the wheel 
and Fish who seated himself beside Billee. 

“And what do you think of Chips’ next of kin?” 
he asked as they drove away. 

Billee tried to laugh as she answered gaily that it 
was rather early days to pass judgment. 

“Always popular with the girls,” Fish assured her, 
"though I can’t imagine he will make the ideal husband 
exactly.” 

“Have you ever—met his fiancee?” 

“No, but Chips knows quite a lot about her. She’s 
a widow—lost her husband at the beginning of the 
war—left her very well-off, apparently—which may 
account for the milk in the coconut,” he added dryly. 

There was an eloquent silence before Billee spoke 
again. 

. “A widow! Then she's not—very young, I suppose? ” 

“About Crichton’s age, I imagine—though I don't 
know how old he is.” 


«\T 


“He's twenty-six,” Billee said impulsively before, 
realising the mistake she had made by the admission, 
she added hurriedly: “At least, so Mr. Chips told me.” 

Chips glanced back at her over his shoulder. 

“Who is taking my name in vain?” he demanded 
brusquely. 
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Billee flushed hotly as she met the direct accusation 
in his eyes, and the passionate thought rose in her 
mind: 

“I wish I had never left Canada. I wish I had never 
come home. It isn’t home any longer. I hate it; I hate 
everything, and I won’t stay—I can’t bear it. Nobody 
wants me. If only Mother was here!” 

And she was forced to clench her hands tightly in 
order to control the tragic feeling of loneliness and 
heartbreak which was suddenly overwhelming her. 

“Till we meet again!”—those last words which 
Geoffrey had said to her before they parted and around 
which she had ever since built her golden dreams of 
happiness. 

And now, when they had at last met, it was only 
to find everything had gone, scattered by a single 
blow, leaving her amongst strangers to face an empty 
future. 

Strayigers! Not quite a just or kind thought, perhaps, 
her conscience whispered, seeing that both Fish and 
Chips had so readily done what they could to make 
her feel welcome. 

She started violently when Fish suddenly touched 
her arm. 

“A penny for your thoughts! ” he invited. “You seem 
to have wandered so far away! Or are they not worth 
such a colossal sum?” 

Billee controlled her emotion with a desperate effort 
and tried to answer flippantly: 

“It doesn’t seem as if money can buy anything you 
want today, does it? Not even if you’ve got a million 
pounds.” 
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“Really, Isabella!” Lady Ling protested. “When 
we have just enjoyed such a splendid lunch!" 

Fish laughed. “Well, Miss Billee is more or less 
correct,” he said; “it’s no longer a free world—though 
it would be interesting to know what is your special 
desire that even a million pounds cannot buy,” he 
added, looking down at the girl with a smile. 

“Happiness!” was the word trembling on Billee’s 
lips, but she remained silent, save for an unconscious 
sigh of relief when presently Chips stopped the car 
outside the block of flats. 

“Home sweet home!” he announced sententiously. 
“And thank you a thousand times for your kindness 
to us both,” Lady Ling said gushingly as he leaned 
forward to open the car door for her. “I am sure 
Isabella will always remember her first day at home 
with the deepest gratitude. Am I not right, Isabella?” 

“Yes—thank you all very much,” Billee agreed, but 
in her heart she was thinking again: “If only I had 
never come home—if only I had never come home! ” 
“And tell your cousin to be sure to look in and see 
us whenever he can spare a moment,” Lucinda ordered 
as she and Billee entered the lift. “You will all be 
equally welcome, of course.” 

And she waved a theatrical farewell to Fish and 
Chips as the lift whirled them upwards. 

“Charming men, are they not?” she remarked as 
they reached number seven flat. “I am fortunate in 
having such delightful neighbours.” 

“Yes—very nice,” Billee agreed without much en¬ 
thusiasm, and then a little hesitatingly: “Do they— 
often call to see you?” 
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“Quite often/' Lucinda admitted complacently. 
“Chips more often than Fish—but then, he is the 
more homely of the two, if such a term can truthfully 
be applied to a confirmed bachelor. Now, what have 
I done with my latchkey?" 

Herod had already heard her voice and was barking 
an excited welcome long before Lucinda, having dived 
repeatedly into her sequin-trimmed hand-bag, dis¬ 
covered the missing key and opened the flat door. 

Billee was conscious of a warm feeling of comfort 
when the dog, entirely ignoring his mistress, leapt at 
her, licking her hand in rapturous greeting, as if she 
was a long-loved friend. 

Lucinda looked slightly aggrieved. 

“This is the first time I have ever known him welcome 
a stranger with such rapture," she declared. “It seems 
you have already made a complete conquest of my 
Herod’s heart." 

But it’s not the heart I wanted, Billee told herself 
as she stooped to caress the dog’s curly head; and as 
they crossed the ornate entrance hall she deliberately 
avoided looking towards the refectory table where 
Geoffrey’s portrait stood in its silver frame. 

“And what is your impression of Geoffrey Crichton? " 
Lucinda asked, as she paused for a moment to poke 
the dying fire into a blaze. “Exceedingly good-looking, 
is he not?" 

“Yes—yes—I suppose so," Billee agreed. 

Lucinda waved the poker dramatically and continued 
to orate. “Unfortunately, it so often seems that a 
handsome face is a distinct handicap rather than an 
asset, and, much as I like Geoffrey, it is certainly so 
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in his case—or has been, perhaps I should say! For, 
according to Chips—although he is always quite 
humorous and tolerant when he speaks of his cousin— 
Geoffrey's so-called love-affairs have been as frequent 
and unstable as the sands of the sea—ebbing and 
flowing, ebbing and flowing." She gave the smoulder¬ 
ing embers another determined poke before continuing: 
“And now this new affair. Little as I know of the 
actual facts, I am fully convinced that he is probably 
marrying purely and simply for money, as he has next 
to nothing of his own, like most young men of today! ” 

“Nothing—of his own?" Billee echoed blankly, as 
she remembered that on that outward, unforgettable 
voyage, Geoffrey had spent money so lavishly that 
more than once her mother had remarked how exceed¬ 
ingly foolish he was. 

“So I understand," Lucinda admitted. “In fact, 
much as I like him—as I have already admitted— 
instinct tells me that he owes practically everything 
to his cousin Chips, including the settlement —out of 
court, fortunately for Geoffrey—of a most unpleasant 
breach-of-promise case with which he was threatened." 

Billee caught her breath sharply. 

“A—breach-of-promise case!" she echoed faintly. 

Lucinda nodded. “Yes—it was all some months ago, 
and is now, I am given to believe, satisfactorily settled; 
but that was definitely the reason why he left England 
so suddenly, after that fortnight with me, in order to 
escape unpleasant publicity." 

“A breach-of-promise case!" Billee again repeated 
the words expressionlessly, as if they conveyed nothing 
whatever to her, but now she turned to look across 
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the lounge to Geoffrey Crichton's portrait, wondering 
why it should suddenly seem to be that of a complete 
stranger instead of the man to whom she was convinced 
she had given all her love and devotion. 

Was there never to be an end to her cruel disillusion¬ 
ment? A breach-of-promise case—and before she had 
ever met him! And now an engagement to a woman 
he had only known for a few weeks and whose sole 
attraction for him was probably because she had 
money! 

A sudden laugh broke from her—a laugh so bitter 
that Lucinda turned sharply, looking at her with vague 
suspicion as Billee spoke with forced lightness. 

“Well, so far he seems to have had a most romantic 
life, doesn't he? I wonder who will be the next to 
fall a victim to his charms! Perhaps me” 

Lucinda gave the fire a final stir and replaced the 
poker before she replied half jokingly: 

“As a matter of fact, I more than once saw him 
looking at you with extreme interest while we were 
taking our coffee, so perhaps the boot will be on the 
other foot and he will fall a victim to your charms, 
Isabella—not that I should approve of such a—liaison! 
Quite the contrary! ” : •' !jl 

“In spite of the fact that you like him so much?" 
Billee enquired ironically; but Lucinda replied with 
her usual firm self-confidence: 

“Liking and entire approval are not always in close 
relationship. Experience has taught me that it is often 
possible to have a great affection for someone even 
though you are fully aware of their many faults and 

failings." 
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“Well, you need have no anxiety about me,” Billee 
assured her. “Mr. Crichton doesn’t—doesn't attract 
me in the least. I much prefer both Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Chips, confirmed bachelors though they are—or say 
they are," she added a little dubiously. 

“Confirmed bachelors or not, they are both far too 
old for you," Lucinda insisted. “And now I think you 
had better unpack your suitcase and get comfortably 
settled in your new home. The remainder of your 
luggage will probably not arrive until tomorrow. Is 
there a great deal of it? If so, we must put it some¬ 
where in store, as I have very little vacant space." 

Billee shook her head. 

“I only have two trunks, and they are not very 
big." A little sigh escaped her as she remembered 
that one of them was filled with her mother’s posses¬ 
sions—simple, unpretentious things over which she had 
almost broken her heart as she packed them away, 
realising they would never be wanted again. 

Looking back over the past few months, it still 
seemed impossible to believe how utterly her life had 
altered. Tragedy following upon tragedy from the 
moment that happy outward voyage had ended! 

Happy!” she thought bitterly as she went to her 
room and mechanically began to unfasten the two 
suitcases. "Happy!"—when in reality it had only 
been the cruel beginning of this now complete dis¬ 
illusionment. 

It intensified her bitterness when, as she raised the 
Hd of the smaller case, her eyes fell upon a little bundle 
of snapshots of herself and Geoffrey Crichton, taken 
together on board ship. She had deliberately placed 
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them on the top of the other contents so they should be 
the first things she would see, her happiest memories, 
so she had told herself, for Geoffrey had insisted that 
they held hands while a mutual acquaintance photo¬ 
graphed them. 

Her mind went back to the many hours they had 
spent together: to her interest, admiration and sym¬ 
pathy when he had told her of his war experiences, 
and how casually he had explained that, having been 
able to "pull a few important strings", he had got 
demobbed sooner than he expected and was on his 
way to visit friends in Canada, little guessing, no 
doubt, that she would ever know the truth that he had 
merely been running away to—as Lucinda had ex¬ 
pressed it—escape the unpleasant publicity of a breach- 
of-promise case! 

She threw the snapshots carelessly aside, biting her 
lip hard as she remembered how only an hour or so 
ago he had asked in that urgent undertone: "When 
can we meet again? I must see you—I want to 
explain," of course, with no deeper sincerity than 
when he had said, as they parted on board ship at 
Quebec: "Till we meet again! " 

Oh well, it was all over now, though the hardest 
part—the strength and determination to forget—still 
lay before her. She was struggling ineffectually with 
the strap of the second suitcase when Herod's loud 
barking suddenly broke the silence, followed by a rat- 
tat on the outer door of the flat. 

"Your luggage perhaps, Isabella," Lucinda called 
from the lounge. But once again it was Chips, smiling 
apologetically as he handed Billee the gloves she had 
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previously dropped in the club and which Geoffrey 
had recovered for her. 

“Found them on the floor of the car,” he explained; 
and then comically: “No reward expected/' 

Billee smiled faintly and thanked him, but he still 
lingered for an instant before asking: 

Anything I can do for you before I take my third 
departure today?" 

She shook her head, and then quickly: “Oh yes. 

If you wouldn't mind unfastening the strap of one of 

my suitcases. I can’t do it—it seems to have got stuck 
somehow." 

Always at your service, as Fish is so fond of 
saying, ’ Chips assured her, and together they crossed 
the lounge to Billee’s room. 

One tug at the strap from Chips’ strong hands and 
it was freed. “Got the key?” he enquired. "That may 
need the touch of an expert, too." Then, as Billee 
turned away to fetch it, he stooped to pick up the 
scattered snapshots which, unnoticed by either of them, 
had fallen to the floor as he tugged at the strap. 

They had fallen face downwards, but Chips mechani¬ 
cally turned them over as he collected them, and 
suddenly his tall figure grew tense as his eyes rested 

on the two figures standing against the deck-rail hand 
in hand. 

Here’s the key," Billee said; and then, as she saw 
what Chips was holding, the colour faded from her 
cheeks and for a moment she just stood staring at 
him with unconscious tragedy in her eyes. 

But it was she who spoke first. 

I# C 1 

00 now you know” she said in harsh defiance. 
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Chips laid the snapshots aside on the dressing-table. 
“I had already guessed that you two were not 
strangers,” he told her calmly. “Instinct is a strange 
thing, as I have more than once discovered.” He 
took the key from her and went on, as he turned to 
unlock the suitcase: “When I was a schoolboy, I 
came across a quotation in some book or other which 
appealed to me so strongly that I have never forgotten 
it, and it is: ‘A man’s mind is sometimes wont to tell 
him more than seven watchmen that sit above in a 
high tower.’ Ever heard it?” he enquired casually; 
and then as she made no reply: “There, I’ve success¬ 
fully turned the key to the situation, so, unless there 
is anything else I can do for you, I’ll be going.” 

Billee barred his way as he would have left the room. 

“I should like to tell you—to explain,” she said 
tonelessly; and then as he stood still, looking at her 
very directly: “I suppose you’ll think it silly of me, 
funny, perhaps, but—somehow when I heard that 
Geoffrey—Mr. Crichton—was your cousin—I couldn’t 
—somehow I felt I couldn’t tell you that we met on 
board ship when I was going to Canada with—my 
mother. I can see now that it was silly—but—how 

did you—guess?” 

Chips shrugged his shoulders. 

“Does it matter?” he submitted with a faint smile. 
“Anyway, you can rely on me not to broadcast the 
information—if that is what you wish. Sure there is 
nothing more I can do for you before I go ? ” 

Billee unconsciously extended a hand to him. 

“I should like us—still to be friends,” she said. 
“That is—if —you would like it, too! ” 
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Chips just touched her hand and quickly released it. 
“I told you, when we first met, if you remember, 
that I hoped we should be good friends, as well as 
neighbours,’' he reminded her. “And I always mean 
what I say.” Then, as Lucinda appeared in the door¬ 
way looking slightly suspicious: “I've been struggling 
with the unruly strap of a suitcase for Miss Bright,” 
he explained, “but all is now well.” 

“You are always so kind” Lucinda said gushingly. 
“I sometimes wonder what we should do without you.” 
Chips laughed and glanced back at Billee. 

“We?” he submitted, and then, with a goodbye pat 
to Herod, he left the flat, whistling cheerily. 

“But how did he happen to call?” Lucinda enquired 
of her niece. 

“He found my gloves in the car,” Billee explained, 
“and thought I should believe they were lost.” 

“Your gloves —againl ” Lucinda reproved her. “You 
dropped them once in the club and I saw Geoffrey 
pick them up for you. You should really be more 
careful—gloves are such a colossal price nowadays. 
Only last week I was asked three pounds —three 
pounds ! —for a pair which before the war would never 
have cost more than ten shillings. The world has 
certainly gone completely mad\ Well, I will leave 
you to continue your unpacking. Come along, Herod.” 

But for once the dog completely ignored the order 
and remained seated at the alert beside Billee's suit¬ 
case as if he was entirely responsible for its safety. 

“You have certainly made a conquest of my Herod,” 
Lucinda said again, a trifle enviously, as she walked 
majestically away. 
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Billee waited until she was sure her ladyship was 
out of sight and then she picked up the little bundle 
of snapshots from the dressing-table where Chips had 
placed them and tiptoed into the lounge and across 
to the fire, which, thanks to Lucinda’s severe poking, 

was now burning brightly. 

For an instant she hesitated, and then with passion¬ 
ate force she flung them into the flames. They were so 
•quickly consumed, although Fate was still unkind, 
for the last glimpse she had of them was of the snapshot 
taken in bright sunshine on board ship in which she 

and Geoffrey were holding hands! 

And that was the end, she told herself determinedly, 
but deep down in her heart she knew it was not, and 
all night, in spite of a luxuriously comfortable bed 
and a hot-water bottle wrapped in a multi-coloured 
covering which Lucinda proudly admitted was her 
own handiwork, she lay awake, unable to sleep or to 
control her thoughts, which persistently went back¬ 
wards—always backwards, into the past. 

She was unutterably thankful when it was morning, 
and Miss Smith, Lucinda’s ‘‘daily’’, obligingly knocked 
at her door with an early morning cup of tea. 

Miss Smith was a thin spinster with a determined 
chin which was a strange contradiction to the kindli¬ 
ness of her eyes, and Billee felt quite an affection for 

her when she said affably: 

“You must be tired after your long journey, so I'll 

bring your breakfast to you in bed. Her ladyship 

always breakfasts in bed. It will be ready in half an 

hour if that will suit you, miss.” 

“You’re very kind,” Billee said, and, surprisingly, 
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she felt the tears in her eyes when Miss Smith replied 
that we all wanted kindness some time or another and 
that the world would be a poor place without it. 

She returned punctually at the half-hour with a 
poached egg on toast, a cup of coffee and Herod at 
her heels, who promptly leaped onto Billee’s bed and 
licked her face in rapturous greeting. 

“Taken a fancy to you, hasn't he?” Miss Smith 
remarked approvingly. “Well, give me a dog every 
time they can't be beaten for faithful friendship; and, 
what s more, they never ask anything in return— 
which is more than you can say of most people.” 

Miss Smith was a little like Lucinda in her love of 
talking and determinedly expressing her own opinions, 
as Billee quickly discovered, but this morning her 
eloquence was checked by a peremptory call from her 
ladyship's room, which she hastened to obey, and it 
was then that Billee saw there was a letter lying on 
her breakfast-tray—a letter without a stamp—so it 
had obviously not come by post. 

There was a queer feeling of foreboding in her heart 
as she reluctantly picked it up, instantly recognising 
the hand-writing of the address—and it was Geoffrey 

Crichton’s. 



CHAPTER III 


Billee’ s first instinct was to tear the envelope in pieces 
without opening it, but she changed her mind with a 
defiant feeling that nothing really mattered. Breaking 
open the flap, she drew out the enclosure. 

There was no formal beginning to the letter, which 
was written in pencil: 

“I am writing this at midnight because I cannot 
sleep for thinking of you. Now Fate has decreed we 
should meet again, I realise for the first time in my 
life what true love really means, and that you are 
the one girl who has—and ever will—mean anything 
to me. I beg of you to let me see you and to explain 
all that has happened since we parted. You know 
I am staying with Chips for a few days, so if you will 
send me a message or a note, I will meet you at any 
time and in any place in the fervent hope that it is 
not too late for us to take up our happiness where 
it was broken, and for it to last to the end of our 
lives. I love you, Billee. 

“Yours ever, 
“Geoffrey.” 

“Yours ever!” To how many other girls had he 
signed himself in just the same way, Billee wondered 
bitterly as she laid the letter carelessly aside. To go 
back to their old happiness!—when he had not even 

56 
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troubled to reply to the letter she had written to him 
in Canada, telling him of the double tragedy which 
had so completely altered her whole life. 

And now, although he was engaged to be married 
to another woman, he apparently considered that a 
matter of complete unimportance. 

“I never want to see him again,” Billee told herself 
passionately; and as if he could read her thoughts and 
was in entire agreement with them, Herod, who was 
still lying beside her on the quilt, suddenly grabbed 
the letter between his teeth and calmly began to tear it 
in pieces. 

Billee watched him apathetically, remembering how 
during that voyage to Canada she had kept every 
little thing with which Geoffrey had been associated— 
a menu card on which he and she had both written 
their names and the date, a box of cigarettes he had 
given to her—an empty box, of course, yes, as empty 
as her whole life seemed to be now, when she looked 
ahead and could see nothing to cheer her despondency. 

Miss Smith came to collect the breakfast-tray, and, 
seeing the torn bits of paper which were strewn over the 
bed, she gave Herod a half-hearted smack of reproof. 

Been at his tricks, has he!” she remarked. “If 
there is one thing he likes, it is tearing up paper. You'll 
have to keep an eye on him, miss, or one of these days 
he 11 destroy something you may want to keep.” 

Billee tried to laugh. 

Well, that letter was of no importance,” she de¬ 
clared. “I should have torn it up myself, anyway.” 

But try as she would to banish its contents from 
her mind, the last words persistently haunted her: 
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“I love you, Billed. Yours ever, Geoffrey/' 

What wonderful happiness they would have meant 
had she received them before so much disillusionment 
had come her way! 

“Oh well, nothing matters!" so she told herself 
again—and she thought of a woman who had befriended 
her in Canada after the death of her parents, a kindly 
unmarried woman who had more than once de¬ 
clared she did not believe in what people called 
“romance". 

“Good companionship is worth all the silly sentiment 
in the world"—so she had said. “You get sick of 
romance as you would of strawberries and cream if 
\/ou were forced to live on them. Give me real friend¬ 
ship and companionship—they are the bread and 
cheese of life which are always welcome and satisfying." 
Then, when Billee had laughed and disagreed with 
her, she added: “Well, of course, you're young— 
but wait till you're my age, and then perhaps you’ll 
remember what I say and know how true it is." 

“Perhaps I agree with her already," Billee thought 
cynically, and she suddenly remembered the spon¬ 
taneous kindness Chips had shown to her and the 
sincerity with which he had said that he hoped they 
would be good friends as well as neighbours. 

Chips was nice—a man to be trusted—but she still 
found it difficult to understand how he had guessed 
that she and Geoffrey had met before, in spite of his 
eloquent quotation about the “seven watchmen that 

sit above in a high tower". 

Billee was dressed and wondering what to do, when 
there was an imperative knock on her door, and 
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Lucinda, arrayed in a trailing housecoat of many 
colours, entered the room. 

“Up already? ” she said in surprise. “I quite expected 
you would wish to stay in bed for another hour or two. 
Did you sleep well?” 

Yes, very well, thank you,” Billee answered not 
quite truthfully. “It’s a lovely morning, isn't it?” 
she added, noticing with surprise for the first time 
that the sun was shining brightly. 

Not that it helped matters, or dispelled the shadows 
with which her life seemed to be surrounded. 

Perhaps you would like to take Herod for a run,” 
Lucinda suggested. “I usually take him myself, though 
it is somewhat of an effort. The gardens are only 
about two minutes’ walk, so there is no fear that you 
may lose your way, and they are the safest place in 
which to exercise a dog—no traffic or reckless car- 
drivers. I will fetch his lead for you,” and she sailed 
away, returning a moment later with a bright red 
strap, at the sight of which Herod began to prance 
about and yap with delight. 

He evidently knows what it means,” Billee said 
in amusement. 

Lucinda waved her hand again. “Dogs have far 
more intelligence than most human beings,” she de¬ 
clared. “How right Mr. Kipling was when he warned 
us never to give our hearts to a dog to tear! ” 

Billee was winding an attractive scarf over her pretty 
hair and she gave it a vicious little tug as she asked 
ironically: 

I suppose he thought it was wiser to give it to a 
man 
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“An experience which I sincerely hope has not yet 
entered your life,” her aunt submitted. “Very young 
love-affairs and early marriages are so seldom a success. 
That is a very attractive scarf, Isabella—and so much 
more bceoming than many of the absurd hats one sees 
nowadays. Did you purchase it in Canada?” 

Billee shook her head. “No, Mother gave it to me 
before we went away. I wore it a good deal on board 
ship—when it was windy.” 

The scarf which Geoffrey had admired so often! 
Once, when a sudden violent gust of wind had blown 
it away, he had chased after it down the deck and had 
insisted on replacing it for her himself and tying it in 
a bow beneath her chin. 

How thrilled she had been by the gentle touch of 
his hands, and by the warm admiration she had read 
in his eyes. 

Utterly meaningless and insincere, all of it. 

She took the bright red lead from Lucinda's hand 
and fastened it to Herod’s collar before turning to 
the door. 

“Ring for the lift,” Lucinda ordered; “you don’t 
want to walk down those stairs. I never do.” But 
with a half-scared glance towards number five flat 
Billee was already running down the stairs, with Herod 
yelping joyfully beside her. 

It was a relief to be out in the fresh air and sunshine, 
away from the surroundings which in only a few hours 
had been so filled with shock and disappointment. 

Had Geoffrey heard Herod’s barking, she wondered, 
and would he, if he had seen them both leave the flats, 
perhaps follow them? 
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When she reached the end of the square she cast an 
anxious glance over her shoulder, but there was no 
sign of anyone. Drawing a sharp breath of relief, she 
slackened speed as they entered the gardens, and she 
released Herod from his lead. 

So this was London, where perhaps she would be 
forced to spend the remainder of her life! 

During the war, when she and her mother had lived 
so quietly in the West of England, Billee had longed 
for London and all the bustle and gaiety it offered, 
but now—a big, lonely place it seemed to be, even in 
these quiet, neatly kept gardens where Herod was 
racing wildly to and fro as if they were his own personal 
property. 

Yes, a big and lonely place, she thought sadly; and 
then, as if some unseen person was beside her and 
could read her thoughts, she was suddenly reminded 
that Chips had said: “I think it would be a grand idea 
if you took a job—it won’t be much fun for you in her 
ladyship’s flat all day. Think it over! If I can help 
you, I am yours to command.” 

Funny how Chips had seemed to understand her 
feelings—only after a few hours’ acquaintance. 

But what sort of a job could she take? She had 
never shown any particular ability at school, and now¬ 
adays experience seemed to be a necessity in order to 
find suitable work. 

Chips must have known that when he warned her 
she would find life in Lucinda’s flat dull and uninterest¬ 
ing; still, he had promised to help her, and, as her 
mother had so often said in the old happy days, a 
little help is worth a deal of pity! 
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There was a step behind her on the gravel path 
and a voice spoke her name: “Billee-” 

Billee caught her breath sharply as she swung round 
in sudden apprehension, to find herself face to face with 
Geoffrey Crichton! 

“I heard the dog bark, and I saw you leave the 
flat/’ he told her in some agitation; and then, as she 
remained silent: “Did you get my letter? If so-” 

She interrupted him with forced indifference: 

“Yes, I got your letter—which Herod very kindly 
tore to pieces for me—so you see, there is no answer.” 
She managed to smile as she met his gaze. “I really 
don’t know why you troubled to write at all,” she told 
him; and all at once she felt much older than her 
nineteen years, as if events of the past few hours had 
suddenly changed her from little more than a school¬ 
girl into an experienced woman of the world. 

She moved a quick step away from him when 
he would have taken her hand, repeating steadily 
that she had nothing whatever to say in reply to his 
letter. 

“But I meant it—every word I wrote,” he interrupted 
her. “I love you, Billee. I know I've behaved like a 
fool, but—if you’ll only let me explain-” 

She laughed then, as she asked: 

“Don’t you think your future wife is more entitled 
to an explanation—if you really have to make one— 
than I am?” 

Crichton flushed dully. 

“I am not the first man to have made such a tragic 
mistake,” he said hoarsely. “But it is not too late now 
I know the truth-” 
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“Which / know, too! ” Billee again interrupted him; 
and, calling to Herod, who was sitting on his haunches 
eyeing them both with quizzical impatience, she broke 
into a run across the gardens towards Lucinda's flat, 
with the dog close at her heels. 

Another chapter of an unbelievable story, she told 
herself with weary cynicism, but she felt she must 
laugh, when, as they reached the block of flats, she 
saw the lift-man sitting on a bench in the entrance hall, 
engrossed in a book which looked by its cover as if it 
must be a thriller. 

He rose reluctantly as Billee reached him, asking 
mechanically: 

“Lift, Miss?” 


“Yes, please." And then, as he laid the book aside: 
“What are you reading? ” 

The man smiled a little self-consciously. 

“A book her ladyship lent me," he explained. “She 
often lends me books, knowing I like a good love- 
story.” 


A love-story !" Billee echoed in amazement; and 
then: "Do you believe in—all that sort of thing?" 

The man nodded. “It always seems to me that life 
would be a pretty dull thing without it," he admitted, 
though I'm a bachelor myself." 

“Like Mr. Fish and Mr. Chips," Billee said gaily; 
and then as the lift whirled upwards she suddenly 
thought how right he was—for what a dreary thing 
her own life seemed to be now she had lost her dream 
of happiness. 

As she crossed the landing to Lucinda's flat, the 
door of number five opened and Chips appeared. 
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“Good morning, fair lady,” he greeted her. “And 
it is a good morning. Been taking Herod for his 
morning walk?” 

“Yes—we went through the gardens.” 

There was a brief silence before he asked with rather 
overdone indifference: 

“Didn't see anything of Crichton, I suppose? He 
went out about half an hour ago—said he wouldn't be 
long—and I hope he won't, because I've got some 
important news for him.” 

“Has someone left him a fortune? ” Billee asked with 
forced gaiety. 

Chips shook his head. 

“Well, hardly that—just a cable from his future 
wife, which I opened and ...” He stopped speaking 
for a moment before adding with a note of sarcasm: 
“She apparently cannot tolerate life without my 
esteemed relative and is flying over today to join 
him here.” 

“Flying over—today!” Billee mechanically echoed 
the words as if to her they were quite meaningless, 
before she roused herself to say with an effort at 
lightness: “I can't understand anyone flying, can 

)9 

you? 

Chips shrugged his shoulders. 

“It doesn't greatly appeal to me,” he admitted, 
“though I've done quite a lot of it! Well, I mustn't 
detain you.” Then, as the lift again ascended and 
stopped: “Here is the Admirable Crichton,” he added 
dryly as his cousin stepped out onto the landing and 
joined them. 

Billee turned hurriedly away to the door of number 
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seven calling to Herod to follow her, but not before 
she heard Chips say to Geoffrey: 

“Great news for you—a cable from your lady-love. 
I opened it in case it was important and needed an 
answer—but-” 



Geoffrey’s reply was lost as Billee knocked sharply 
on Lucinda’s door to be admitted, thankful that it 
was immediately opened and closed behind her by 
Miss Smith, who happened to be just inside. 

“And has Herod been a good doggie and behaved 
himself, miss?” she enquired. 

“Yes—yes—very good,” Billee assured her. 

“Her ladyship has just gone out,” Miss Smith said, 
“but she told me to tell you she would be in to lunch— 
punctually at one o’clock. There’s one thing I must 
say about her, she’s always punctual for meals—more 
than the last people were that I worked for. I used to 
get everything ready to the tick, but they were never 
on time, which is why I left—couldn’t stand it, keeping 
the food in the oven for half an hour or more, where 
it only got spoiled and wasn’t fit to eat. Give me 
punctuality every time, I say!” 

Yes, I think you are right,” Billee agreed; and to 
avoid further harangue she went to her bedroom, 
walking over to the window and looking out onto the 
quiet square with apprehensive eyes. 

What would Geoffrey’s “lady-love”, as Chips had 
called her, be like? she wondered. What was her 
name? Where would she stay? And would they all 
have to pretend friendship for each other? 

She suddenly became aware of a man’s tall figure 
crossing the square, recognising it as Chips; and as 
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if he knew she was at the window, he turned and 
looked up at her, seeming to hesitate for a moment 
before hurrying on again. 

Did that mean Geoffrey was alone in number five 
flat? And if so . . . There was a sudden knock on the 
outside door, and a moment later Miss Smith came to 
Billee’s room. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss,” she announced. 
“The gentleman that stayed here for a time after the 
war—Mr. Chips' cousin,” she added in an undertone. 
And then, as Billee said sharply, “I can't see him— 
please tell him I'm not in,” instantly realising what 
a futile request it was, as, of course, Geoffrey had 
seen her enter the flat, Miss Smith looked completely 
nonplussed. 

“But I told him you was in,” she whispered. “And 
he's waiting in the drawing-room.'' And then half 
apologetically: “A nice gentleman, Miss Bright; never 
gave any trouble when he was here, not like some 
people I know who-” 

Billee interrupted her with a touch of defiance. 

“Very well, I’ll come—in a moment.” As Miss 
Smith left her, she walked over to the mirror and 
stared at her reflection with sharp scrutiny. 

Funny, she didn't seem to have changed at all in 
appearance even though she felt so utterly different. 

“I ought to look grey-haired and haggard,” was her 
cynical thought, as she turned away and crossed the 

lounge to the drawing-room. 

Crichton was standing with his back to the fire, and 
as she entered he moved quickly towards her, closing 
the door which she had purposely left open. 
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“You know what has happened, don’t you?” he 

asked agitatedly. “You heard what Chips said—she 

—Rhoda—is flying over from Canada and will arrive 
tomorrow.” 

BiHee laughed. “Yes, I heard—but I really can’t 

see what it has to do with me—because-” 

He interrupted her ruthlessly. 

It has everything to do with you, and with me. As 
I told you when we met in the gardens, you are the 
girl I love, and I have no intention of marrying anyone 
but you. Billee, for heaven’s sake, forgive me and 
give me a chance to prove my devotion. I know what 
a fool I’ve been, and what a ghastly muddle I’ve made 
of everything, and perhaps you’ll be kinder to me when 
I tell you that, after our meeting yesterday, I wrote 

to Rhoda to Mrs. Fernley—by air mail and asked 
her to set me free.” 

You wrote to her—yesterday? Then—she won’t 

have had the letter before she left,” Billee said blankly ; 

and a sudden strange feeling of pity rose in her heart 

for this unknown woman who would so soon be called 

upon to face the same disillusionment she herself had 
suffered. 

To be flying over to England because she loved 
this man so devotedly, unaware that he had already 
asked her to set him free! Somehow it seemed a fai 
greater tragedy than her own. 

Billee ’ He tried to take her hand, but she 
wrenched it away from him, as she asked with cold 

concentration: 

And is this—Rhoda Femley—the only woman 
you have treated so—horribly? I’m afraid I can’t 
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believe you even if you say she is. Oh, leave me 
alone ,” she broke out passionately. “Go away—go 
away ! ” 

Crichton caught her by the shoulders, holding her 
fast, as he said hoarsely: “Rotter as you think I am— 
and as I may be—I love you with all my heart and 
soul—and—no matter what happens some day you 
will be my wife,” and before she could make any 
movement to resist him he bent and passionately 
kissed her lips. “Yes, some day you will be my wife,” 
he repeated defiantly; and then, releasing her so 
suddenly that she fell back against the table, he turned 
and left her. 

Billee stood quite still, her eyes closed and one hand 
raised to the lips he had kissed, with the strange feeling 
that the last few minutes could not be real but only 
something she had imagined. 

Did she, in spite of all that had happened, deep 
down in her heart, still love him, or was it just the 
passionate pressure of his lips which was making her 
heart beat so fast? 

“Some day you will be my wife!” He had spoken 
the words so defiantly and confidently that she was 
conscious of a sudden fear that perhaps he was right 
and would eventually master her. 

He must, of course, have known she was alone in 
the flat and that Lucinda had gone out—or he would 
never have dared to call. 

Was it really only yesterday that she had finished 
that long and wearisome journey home? Already it 
seemed a lifetime ago since she had arrived, because 
so much had happened in a few hours. 
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It was a relief when presently she heard Lucinda's 
voice in the lounge and Herod’s welcoming bark. 

“Well, here I am,” her ladyship announced. “I 
only went out to get a manicure. I always have one 
every week,” and she extended both hands for Billee’s 
inspection—beautifully shaped hands, as Billee had 
already noticed, though she did not altogether like 
the bright, blood-red enamel with which the nails had 
been garnished. 

And what have you been doing? ” Lucinda enquired. 
“Miss Smith tells me Geoffrey Crichton has called. 
Was there any special reason for his visit?” 

Billee shook her head. “No—only that he had had 
a cable from his—future wife—to say that she is— 
flying over to him today.” 

Lucinda opened her eyes wide. 

Now that must be a case of real devotion,” she 
declared. “Flying over already! But why should he 
imagine you would be interested, Isabella?” 

Billee shook her head. 

I don’t know—unless—he saw me come back 
with Herod—and—I suppose he wanted to—tell the 
glad news to—someone.” 

“And, of course, he was thrilled !” Lucinda said. 

Did he by any chance tell you her name? So far 
I have not heard what it is.” 

“It’s Rhoda—Rhoda Fernley.” 

“Soon to be Rhoda Crichton,” Lucinda remarked. 
“Well, I suppose now they will be married in London, 
so that will be another pleasing event for us. Fish 
and Chips will be sure to make the wedding a real 
celebration.” Then, as Miss Smith announced that 
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lunch was served, she rose majestically and led the 
way to the dining-room. 

A wearisome meal to Billee, for Lucinda never 
ceased talking, and when it was over: 

“Do you mind if I go out and look at the shops?” 
Billee asked, for her head was aching and she longed 
to be alone—not that one could ever really be alone 
in London, she supposed, though she had read in some 
book or other that sometimes it is possible to feel more 
lonely in a crowd than in an empty room. 

Lucinda waved an eloquent hand. “I have already 
told you that you are per fectly free to do exactly 
what you wish,” she reminded her. “We are quite 
close to the Sloane Street shopping district, though 
you will find everything most appallingly expensive.” 

Billee made a little grimace. 

“That won’t worry me, because I haven’t any 
money, she said carelessly. “At least, not much.” 

“Then it will be my privilege to give you some,” 
her ladyship answered generously, and from her gaily 
embroidered handbag she produced five one-pound 
notes, determinedly pressing them into the girl’s hand 
when she would have refused to take them. 

“You are my only niece,” she reminded her, “and 
from now onwards I am your sole guardian.” 

Billee looked at her with sudden affection. 

“You are very kind—thank you,” she said, and 
half shyly she kissed Lucinda’s cheek before hurrying 
away, drawing a deep sigh of relief as she ran down 

the stairs and out into the fresh air. 

But she was not to be alone as she had wished, 

for at the street door she came face to face with Chips. 
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I thought I saw you going down the road—just 
now,” she greeted him. 

Right, as usual! he retorted. ”1 went to get the 
car. Want a lift?” And then as she hesitated: “It 
will be a pleasure to have your charming company— 
if you feel you can tolerate mine.” 

Billee looked up at him, smiling faintly, as again 

she realised tnat, nice and kind as he was, there 

was something very masterful and dominating in 

his personality which it must always be difficult to 
defeat. 

Well, if you are sure you can put up with me!” 
she replied, and together they entered the car which 
was standing at the kerb. 

“Want to go anywhere in particular?” Chips en¬ 
quired, and when Billee shook her head he said sur¬ 
prisingly: I m glad of that, because there is something 
I want to say to you—quite seriously—in spite of the 
fact that we have known one another for so short a 

time, and you may feel inclined to tell me to mind my 
own business! ” 

Billee flushed with nervous apprehension. 

Quite seriously ! ’ she echoed. “That sounds very 
mysterious.” 

Chips shut the door of the car with rather unnecessary 
violence and drove away before he spoke again. 

We 11 go to the park—away from these noisy 

streets. It s looking its best now, with the autumn 
tints-” 

“Do you like trees—and the country?” 

Chips nodded. “Yes, but I should not care to live 
there altogether, I’m so used to London.” 
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Billee unconsciously sighed. “I used to think it 
must be wonderful to live in London/' she admitted. 
“But now—when I remember how happy Mother and 
I were—in the country—though it was only a small, 
quiet little town where we lived—I feel I would give 
anything— anything —to go back to those days.” 

“It's a mistake to look back and regret what's gone,” 
Chips told her cheerfully. “Much wiser to look ahead 
and to believe there is something just as good waiting 
for you round the corner.” 

“Is that what you believe?” 

He laughed. “I don’t know that I give much thought 
to the future. I've led such a—humdrum—uninteresting 
life—except during the war, when, of course, things 
were entirely different! And being an old bachelor— 
well, you see, I've nobody but myself to consider— 
perhaps fortunately now the world is in such a muddle.” 

“Old bachelor!'' Billee protested. 

“Old to you, I am sure,” he told her, “and probably 
selfish—as her ladyship has more than once asserted 
forcibly, all unmarried men are!” 

“But she likes you very much; and Mr. Fish, too.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“With all respects to our Lucinda—and in a queer 
way I have quite an affection for her—she is hardly 
a good judge of character, or she would not be—or 
pretend to be—such an ardent admirer of my unworthy 
relative—Crichton-” 

Chips spoke the last words with slow deliberation, 
but Billee said sharply: “Unworthy! That's not a 
very kind thing to say! ” though she knew it was the 
truth. 
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"Perhaps not,” Chips agreed. “But I happen to be 
one of those ruthless blokes who like to call a spade— 
what the—well, a spade, even though it may sometimes 
make me extremely unpopular.” 

He turned the car into the park and drew up under 
the shade of some trees. 


They were both silent for a moment, while Billee 
stared before her with unconscious resentment. 

Unworthy! Strange that, in spite of the bitter dis¬ 
illusionment she had suffered during the past two days, 
she was still vaguely conscious of a faint desire to 
defend Geoffrey Crichton from such harsh criticism. 

She frowned when Chips asked casually: 

Has the moment already arrived when you would 
like to tell me to mind my own business? Not that 


I should obey such an instruction.” 

Billee looked at him with angry eyes. 

"I don't understand you,” she said coldly. “And 
I think it's—rather—rude of you—to speak to me like 
this when we hardly know one another.” 

She shrank away from him when he suddenly laid 
a hand on her arm. “Look here, my dear,” he said 
quietly. “We agreed to be friends, didn’t we? And 
as I believe in the very true saying that a good friend 
is worth a hundred relations, I am going to warn you, 
with the utmost sincerity, to have nothing whatever 


to do with Crichton. You're so young, and, if you will 


pardon me for saying so, it is obvious you know very 
little of life and its pitfalls; and, kind as Lucinda is in 


many ways, she is hardly the right influence for you. 
I mean, life is just a one-way street to her—hung with 
bunting, so to speak, and paved with gold. She judges 
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everyone by their outward appearance, and if people 
are well-dressed and good-looking she takes it for 
granted that they are—well, just what the doctor 
ordered,'' he added with a touch of humour. 

But Billee did not smile, and after a brief silence 
she said icily: “If the—sermon is quite finished I 
should like to go", and she tried ineffectually to open 
the car door. 

“Which is exactly what I expected you to say," 
Chips told her calmly. “Allow me." And, leaning 
forward, he turned the handle for her. “Will you be 
able to find your way home?" he enquired. 

She looked at him with baffled eyes. 

“You seem to think I am a—perfect fool," she said, 
and now her voice was tremulous. 

Chips smiled as their eyes met. 

“If I had the courage to tell you what I really think 
of you, you would consider me to be the greatest fool 
who ever lived," he answered. “Sure you won't let 
me drive you home?” 

But Billee had already left the car and was walking 
away without a backward glance. 

Why should Chips take it upon himself to lecture 
her about Geoffrey Crichton, she wondered angrily 
as she turned homewards; what business was it of his ? 

“My unworthy relative" as he had called him. 

Perhaps he was right, she felt reluctantly obliged 
to admit, for, of course, he must know all about 
Geoffrey's past life—the threatened breach-of-promise 
case, and possibly half a dozen other short-lived 
love-affairs—“Including mine, now," she told herself 
bitterly. 
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And tomorrow this Mrs. Fernley would be with them! 
What a hopeless tangle! And how would it all end? 

Back at the flat again! This new home where already 
she felt the greater part of her life must surely have 
been spent, because so many unhappy incidents were 
associated with it! 

Billee disregarded Lucinda’s firm instruction always 
to ring for the lift, and she walked slowly up the 
stairs to number seven flat, with Herod racing light- 
heartedly ahead of her. 

Yes, steep stairs, as Lucinda had remarked, and at 

the moment they seemed well suited to her life, Billee 

' ^ thought—just dragging on, a step at a time, without 

the smallest hope of finding any real happiness when 

she reached the top! Would Fate ever be kind to her 

4 an d give her someone who would love her with lasting 
£ faithfulness? 

If I had the courage to tell you what I really think 

of you, you would consider me the greatest fool who 
ever lived!" 

It seemed strange that Chips’ parting words should 
return to her mind as she passed number five flat— 
more strange that they should bring with them a faint 
feeling of encouragement and friendship, though she 
could not imagine what he had really meant. 

Nothing probably, except, as he had already told 
her, not very kindly, that she was young and inex¬ 
perienced—a perfect fool, in fact, as she had bitterly 
accused him! 

No, thinking it over, she decided that Chips was not 
really as nice as she had believed—but then, who was? 
Life seemed to be made up of disillusionments. 
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Lucinda was seated by the fire when Billee entered 
the flat, her feet, in a gaudy pair of coloured house- 
slippers, resting luxuriously on an embroidered cushion. 

“Back already! ” she submitted in surprise. “Didn't 
you go to the shops?" 

Billee looked a little guilty. 

“No. I met Mr. Chips just outside—with his car— 


and he took me for a ride—to the 

• ;; 
mce. 


park. It looked very 


. “And he brought you 

back, of course,” she said. 

... “No, I walked—for Herod to have a little run.” 

“You will spoil Herod,” Lucinda warned her. “I 
already feel that he has relegated me to second-best 
in his affections and put you first! ” 

The only one who has, then! Billee thought with 
a sigh. 

“Chips and you seem to be quite good friends,” 
Lucinda said. “Do you prefer him to Fish?” 

“Yes—no—I don't know. I haven’t thought about 

• i }} 

it. 

“They are both such exceedingly nice men, it seems 
strange neither of them have married—especially Chips, 
as he is so very well-to-do, and nowadays money 
seems to be the chief consideration with the modem 
girl. Gold-diggers, most of them,” Lucinda said with 
strong disapproval, quite ignoring the fact that money 
had been the sole reason for her own marriage. 

“Perhaps he knows that,” Billee submitted, “and 
that's why he is still a bachelor. But is he really very 
well-to-do? He told me he worked in a Government 
office.” 


Lucinda smiled approvingly 
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“So he does—but that is merely for occupation. I 
imagine—not because he has any real 7ieed to work/’ 

There was a short silence before Billee said: 

“You told me you think he is—selfish, too!” 

“In some ways, yes,” Lucinda agreed. “Most 
bachelors are. Though Chips has always been ex¬ 
tremely generous to those in need of help. I know 
that time after time he has come to Geoffrey Crichton's 
rescue and paid his debts for him—as well as settling 
that most unfortunate breach-of-promise case.” 

And now perhaps there would be another, Billee 
thought quickly, for what would Rhoda Femley do 
when she knew Geoffrey had written to tell her he 
could not continue their engagement? 

It seemed as if Lucinda could read her thoughts, for 
she said suddenly: “Fortunately, this Mrs. Fernley 
has money, so I hear—otherwise the future outlook for 
them would not be very satisfactory.” 

“Because Mr. Crichton hasn't any?" Billee asked 
lightly. 

Lucinda waved a theatrical hand. 

If he had ten thousand pounds today, it would 
be all gone tomorrow," she declared. “Money runs 
through his fingers like water.” 

“So if I had married him, I suppose we should have 
had to live on the charity of Chips,” Billee thought 
ironically. What an outlook! In such circumstances 
Chips would indeed have had a perfect right to regard 
her as the inexperienced little fool he evidently already 
considered her to be. 

Lucinda and Billee were “partaking”, as her lady¬ 
ship called it, of after-dinner coffee, when there was a 
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sudden rap on the outer door and a sharp bark from 

Herod as he scampered across the lounge to discover 
who was the intruder. 

Now who can that be! ” Lucinda said suspiciously. 

I so dis like late and unexpected callers.” 

"It's only half-past eight—not very late,” Billee 
reminded her. “I'll go and see who it is.” 

"Only me!” Chips announced as she opened the 
door. "Sorry to trouble you. Miss Isabella, but I 
wondered whether by any chance Crichton might be 
paying you a duty call? We can’t get into touch with 
him anywhere, though we have rung up most of his 
haunts. You see, Mrs. Fernley has just arrived— 
sooner than was expected—and, as Geoffrey was 
not at the airport to meet her, she came on here 

hoping to find him or that we should know his where¬ 
abouts.” 

Lucinda, who had joined them at the door, gave a 
little squeal of surprise. 

Arrived already! But I thought she was not ex¬ 
pected until tomorrow! What a bitter disappointment 
for them to have missed one another! ” And then with 
sudden gracious hospitality, "Bring Mrs. Fernley in 
to us, Chips! The coffee is freshly made, and no 
doubt she will enjoy a cup. I shall be delighted to 
meet her.” 


Chips hesitated, until Billee said with a note of 
defiance: 

"Yes, do ask her to come. It will be so nice to meet 
her.” 


Chips smiled with faint irony as their eyes met, but 
he merely said: "Thank you, your ladyship,” to 
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Lucinda. “I am sure she will be equally delighted 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“What is she like?” Lucinda asked in a stage 
whisper. “Very attractive, I suppose?” 

“Extremely so,” Chips agreed. 

“What an unfortunate beginning to the final chapter 
of romance,” Lucinda remarked when he had left them. 
“And why on earth didn’t Geoffrey ring the airport 
and ascertain what time the plane was expected?” 

Billee shrugged her shoulders. “What difference can 
it make? Mistakes will happen in the best-regulated 
families—so Mother used to say,” she added with a 
sigh. 

So Rhoda Femley was “extremely attractive” as 
well as being wealthy! Yet, in spite of such assets, 
Geoffrey no longer wanted her—or would he once again 
change his mind? 

“Is it the truth that he really loves me, after all?” 
Billee wondered; but she frowned as she recalled the 
passionate kiss he had given her and his confident 
assertion that some day she would be his wife! 

“I love you with all my heart and soul! ” 

Love! Surely such an overrated thing, and perhaps 
it was true, as the friend in Canada had warned her: 
“You get as sick of romance as you would of straw¬ 
berries and cream if you were forced to live on them. 
Give me real friendship and companionship—they are 
the bread and cheese of life which are always welcome 
and satisfying.” 

Friendship! And yet, although Chips had said only 
that afternoon: “We agreed to be friends, didn’t we?” 
he had straight away proceeded to find fault with her 
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and to lay down the law as if—well, not as if she was 
his daughter; Chips was too young to be her father, 
even though he had described himself as “an old 
bachelor”. 

Billee smiled faintly. Life had its funny side after all. 

“Here they come,” Lucinda whispered, and she went 
forward with both hands outstretched as Chips returned 
with Rhoda Fernley. 

Yes, she was extremely attractive, Billee realised 
quickly; beautifully dressed, too. Reddish hair, brown 
eyes, but there was something a little hard in her 
expression, though she smiled graciously as Lucinda 
greeted her and said: 

“How extremely kind of you to invite me to coffee.” 

“And a brandy—which I have brought to show our 
gratitude,” Chips announced, as he produced a small 
bottle from his coat pocket. 

“How generous of you,” Lucinda said gratefully. 
“If there is one thing I enjoy , it is a small brandy with 
my coffee, though nowadays it is much too expensive 
for constant indulgence! ” 

Billee checked a smile as she remembered how Miss 
Smith, the daily, had informed her that her ladyship 
had “plenty of everything to drink” carefully locked 
away in one of the cupboards. 

“But she don't often open it,” she added. 

“So Geoffrey was not at the airport,” Lucinda was 
saying sympathetically. “How disappointing for you 
both! I am sure he will be very distressed.” 

Rhoda Fernley laughed as she admitted it was not 
the first time Geoffrey had failed her. “But fortunately 
I understand him,” she added calmly. 
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I wonder \ Billee thought ironically, as she re¬ 
membered how once she had been just as quietly 
confident, only to be faced with complete and ever- 
increasing disillusionment. 

"And you will be married—very soon?” Lucinda 
enquired. 

Yes—very soon, ” Mrs. Femley agreed. “Oh, thank 
you, Mr.^ Chips,” as he handed her a little glass of 
brandy. “This is indeed a warm welcome.” 

How did you know where the glasses were? ” Billee 

asked him in surprise. Chips laughed as he admitted 

that he knew his way about her ladyship’s flat quite 

well and had more than once butted in as an extra 

help when Miss Smith had taken it into her head to 
stay away. 

You ^ ave indeed” Lucinda agreed; and then to 

hoda: “Your future in-law and I are great friends, 

rs. Fernley,” and she raised her own glass to Chips 

with a murmured word of thanks before enquiring 

w ether he thought Geoffrey would be likely to call 
at number five that night. 

Chips shrugged his shoulders. “Haven't the least 
idea!” 


What made you think he might be with ms?” 
Lucinda asked with faint suspicion. 

"No special reason—just a sort of final hope,” Chips 
told her carelessly. 

_ ^ nd 7 here wiH you be sta y in g tonight, Mrs. 

ern ey. Lucinda enquired. “It’s all very worrying 
for you, I imagine.” 

I’ve booked a room at Claridge’s. I told Geoffrey 
in my letter it was what I should do, so he will probably 
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come along tomorrow,” Rhoda said carelessly, and she 
laughed. “I never worry about anything. I just take 
life as it comes, which is far the best way to keep 
young! ” 

“And —beautiful!” Lucinda added graciously, and 
for the remainder of the evening she was so particularly 
charming to Rhoda that it came as a shock to Billee 
when, after the visitors had departed, her aunt said 
firmly: 

“Well, I can’t say Mrs. Femley has impressed me! 
In fact, I do not like her! ” 

“Don’t —like her! ” Billee gasped. “But you've been 
so nice to her, asking her to come again whenever she 
pleases! Why don’t you like her?” 

Lucinda gave the usual theatrical wave of the hand. 

“Mere instinct perhaps . . . but, good-looking though 

she certainly is, there is something extremely hard in 

her face, a business-like expression, as if she is always 

out to get the better of everyone and everything. Didn’t 

you notice how constantly she looked at Chips and 

talked to him far more than she did to either you 
)} 

or mer 

Billee laughed. “Well, why not—they’ll be related 
soon—at least-” She broke off hurriedly, remem¬ 

bering that Lucinda knew nothing of the letter from 
Geoffrey which Mrs. Femley had not received, and 
for the first time it occurred to her that perhaps he 
had deliberately kept away from the airport. 

“My unworthy relative” as Chips had called him. 

“Well, it is time we retired to rest,” Lucinda said. 
“Never mind the cups and glasses, Isabella; Miss Smith 
can attend to them in the morning.” 
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She may break them," Billee warned her, remem¬ 
bering Lucinda’s overwhelming reproaches the night 

she herself had dropped the wine glass in number five 
flat. 

Her ladyship shook her head. 

“No, I will give Miss Smith credit for the extreme 
care she has always shown with my possessions— 

clumsy-looking female though she is. Good night, my 
dear, and pleasant dreams.” 

Thank you, Billee said on a note of despondency, 

for she knew her dreams—if she could ever fall asleep 

—would be anything but pleasant! But she did fall 

asleep, though not until long past midnight, and 

strangely enough, she had a dream, from which she 

awoke with a stifled cry, trembling in every limb. 

Such a senseless, impossible dream—in which she 

had been running wildly in pursuit of a man’s tall 

figure that was already almost lost to sight and which 

she knew it would be impossible for her ever to over¬ 
take. 

“Come back! Come back!" The words she had 

cried so tragically in her sleep still trembled on hei 

lips as she groped through the darkness to turn on the 
bedside lamp. 

Only a dream—and such a foolish dream! Billee 

drew a long breath of relief as she leaned back against 
the pillows. 

Yes, so utterly foolish, as perhaps dreams always 

were, she thought, as she realised in bewilderment that 

the man who had so determinedly escaped from her 
had been Chips! 



CHAPTER IV 


Although Fish and Chips had agreed to put Geoffrey 
Crichton up at their flat for the short time he expected 
to be in London, he did not put in an appearance the 
night of Rhoda Femley’s arrival. 

“Looks as if there’s something gone wrong with 
the works,” Fish remarked at breakfast the following 
morning; and then as Mickey entered the room with 
the coffee he turned to him and asked casually: “No 
Mr. Crichton last night?” 

Mickey shook his head. 

“No, sir. I turned his bed down, but it’s not been 
used. . . .” He hesitated a little before adding: “And 
his suitcase seems to have gone, too, sir, so maybe 
he's not coming back.” 

“Suitcase gone! ” Chips ejaculated. “Nonsense! I’ll 
go and look.” He rose hurriedly and left them. 

There was no sign of any personal belongings what¬ 
ever in the room which had been allotted to Geoffrey, 
but, as Chips was turning away with a vague feeling 
of angry misgiving, he caught sight of a folded note 
propped up against the mirror; not addressed to any¬ 
one, Chips unfolded it, and read the few brief lines it 
contained. 

“Sorry to clear off like this, but circumstances 
prevent me from continuing to accept your hos¬ 
pitality. If you want an explanation, apply to Lady 
Ling’s niece.” 
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Apply to—Billee! "What the devil! ” Chips muttered 
furiously, as he thrust the note into his coat pocket 
and returned to the breakfast-table. 

He s gone, right enough/’ he told Fish grimly. 
But I daresay Mrs. Fernley will see him this morning. 
I’ll ring her up later on.” 

Fish shrugged his shoulders. 

t ^ ^ b e f there s some funny business,” he said again. 

Perhaps he s changed his mind for the umpteenth 
time about getting spliced.” He pushed back his chair 
and lit a cigarette before speaking again. "I may be 
quite wrong—but—has it ever occurred to you that 
the Great Lover and her ladyship's niece are not the 
strangers they would like us to believe?” 


Chips frowned. "What on earth makes you imagine 
such a thing," he asked sharply. 

"Don’t know, but that day he turned up at the club 
for lunch there was a sort of—constraint in his manner, 
and in hers, too. Not that I know a darned thing about 
women, but Miss Bright seems a nice little bit of 


goods. However, I expect the mystery will be ex¬ 
plained before long." Picking up the newspaper, he 
walked over to the window. 


Chips looked after him with unfriendly eyes, and 
unconsciously his hand touched the pocket in which 
he had thrust his cousin’s scribbled note. 

Damn the fellow! was his furious thought. Always 
making a mess of some woman's life. And what the 
devil did he mean by that remark about applying for 
an explanation? Unless . . . But surely, young and 
inexperienced as she was, there could be nothing really 
serious between her and such a complete rotter! If 
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there was—“Heaven help her! " Chips muttered as he 
went to collect his hat and prepared to leave the flat. 

"I'll ring Mrs. Femley from the office/' he told Fish, 
“and see if the Great Lover, as you call him, has put 
in an appearance." 

But Rhoda only laughed when later he got through 
on the phone to her. 

“I haven’t heard a word," she said. “But it's a bit 
early yet—he’ll come along soon," she added with her 
usual self-confidence. “If I don’t ring you at midday 
you’ll know it's all O.K." 

But she did ring just as Chips returned to the office 
from his lunch, and this time her voice was a little 
breathless and agitated. “I haven’t heard a word! 
Do you think anything is the matter? Perhaps he has 
met with an accident or something! I am really getting 
very worried." 

Chips laughed with pretended cheerfulness. 

“Nonsense! He’s the cat with nine lives," he insisted. 
“But, as usual, I expect he’s made a muddle of things 
and of the time you were expected. If there's no news 
by six o’clock, come round to number five and we’ll 
do something about it." 

He was back at the flat himself shortly after five, 
only to be told by Mickey that there had been no 
message of any sort from Mr. Crichton all day—Mickey 
didn't like Geoffrey—and there was a grim note of 
satisfaction in his voice as he added that maybe Mr. 
Crichton had flown off again somewhere. 

“Never stays in one place long, do he, sir?" 

“Because he so soon makes most places too hot to 
stand him," Chips thought grimly, but he made no 
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re ply» and presently, with a feeling of vague appre¬ 
hension, he crossed the landing to her ladyship's flat 
and rang the bell. 

It was some minutes before the call was answered, 
though he could hear Herod barking, but presently 
there were footsteps and the door was opened by Billee. 

She looked faintly embarrassed when she saw Chips, 
though she laughed and apologised. “Sorry to keep 
you waiting—I've been washing my hair." 

Lovely hair! Chips realised. A lovely girl, too! 
Even though she was so utterly foolish and obviously 
needed the control of a strong hand. “Wouldn't mind 
the job of looking after her myself," was the surprising 
thought which rose to his mind, though he only asked 
casually if her ladyship was at home. 

Billee shook her head. 

She s been out all the afternoon. Can I give her 
a message?" 

No. Chips hesitated before saying firmly: “I 
want to have a word with you, if it's permissible." 

Her colour rose a little, as she asked with forced 
lightness: “Not another lecture!" And then as he 
did not reply: “Oh well, come in. Is there any news 
of the missing bridegroom yet?" 

"As far as I know, not a word. Mrs. Fernley rang 

me at lunchtime and said she had heard nothing from 
him." 

You mean—hasn't he been to see her yet}” 

"No." 

Billee looked at him with wavering eyes, and then, 

reading the obvious accusation in his, she asked 
defiantly: 
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"Well, and what have 1 done now?” 

"That is precisely what I should like to know,” 
Chips told her quietly, and, taking the crumpled note 
from his pocket, he handed it to her. 

There was a profound silence while she read the 
few brief words before the paper fell from her fingers. 

"What does he mean—apply to me?” she asked 
blankly. "Why to m€? All this is no concern of mine 
—none at all.” 

"You were the last to see him before he left here 

yesterday, ” Chips reminded her. "And although I know 

him to be a confounded liar, this sudden departure 

must be in some way connected with you—from his 

point of view, at least; and so; to save further trouble 

with Mrs. Fernley, if you feel you can confide in 
)) 

me- 

His voice unconsciously softened a little as, looking 
steadily at her, he continued: "If there is any way in 
which I can help you, you can still count on my friend¬ 
ship—intensely though I am sure you dislike me,” 
he added with a rueful smile. 

“Any way you can—help me!” Billee repeated. 
"What do you mean? Are you suggesting that it is 
my fault Geoffrey has gone away—and has not been 
to see Mrs. Fernley? ” Her voice rose in shrill agitation 
as she went on: "I tell you it has nothing whatever 
to do with me—and that I told—Geoffrey I never 
wanted to see him again. And even if I hadn't— 
if we were still—friends!—what business is it of 


yours? And why do you keep on lecturing me? As 



Chips interrupted her with sudden emotion: 
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Because I don't want to see you make a mess of 
your life, and because—because I can’t help feeling 
that in some way you are the cause of Crichton’s 
sudden disappearance. Oh, forgive me if I am behaving 
like a blundering fool,” he said unsteadily, "but—I 
can’t stand by and see you throwing yourself away 
on such a worthless rotter. I—like you, Billee; you 
are the first girl I have ever met who has attracted me 
in the very least. Tell me what Crichton means by 
that damn-fool note—and let me help you.” 

“Help me!” For an instant Billee stood absolutely 
motionless, her hands tightly clenched, before she broke 
out passionately: "Yes, you are right—and I do dislike 
you! You have no right to speak to me as if—as if 
I belong to you—to order me about—and blame me 
for things I haven’t done. Anyone would think you 
had known me all my life—instead of just a few days! 
^es, I do dislike you! ... I hate you! ... I hate 
everything! ... I wish I had never come back to 
England! ... I wish I had died when my mother 
died! . . . Nobody wants me! . . . Nobody really 
wants me! . . and, completely overwrought, she 
broke into a passion of tears. 

Chips took a quick step towards her. 

My dear child! Billee—for God's sake!” he said 
hoarsely. “You mustn't talk like that. I want you— 
and I 11 do anything in the world to help you and make 
you happy— Billee ! ” He tried to draw her into his 
arms, but she resisted wildly as she sobbed out: 

Let me go! ... Let me go! ... I never want to 
see you or speak to you again—any more than I want 
to see Geoffrey. You're no better than he is. . . . 
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Let me go! I hate you!” Beside herself with over¬ 
whelming emotion, she raised her hand and struck 
him across the face. 

They fell apart as Chips abruptly released her, and 
the silence of eternity seemed to fall between them 
save for Billee's stifled sobbing, until, with a short 
laugh and the usual careless shrug of his broad 
shoulders, Chips turned away. 

"Thank you, and goodbye,” he said quietly, and 
the door banged behind him. 

Billee's sobbing ceased, though the tears were still 
streaming down her face as she stared blankly after 
him with a sudden eloquent memory of her last night's 
dream. But already—as in that dream—Chips was 
lost to sight before once again she whispered brokenly: 
"Come back! Come back\” But she knew—as she 
had known in her troubled sleep—she was too late. . . . 

There were many conflicting emotions in Chips' heart 
as he strode across the landing to number five flat, 
and yet he was unconscious of either anger or resent¬ 
ment towards Billee. 

His own fault that everything had gone wrong, he 
told himself. He had behaved like a clumsy, blundering 
fool, even though his intentions had been perfectly 
honest and prompted by a sincere desire to save her 
from further trouble. 

This was what came of being a confirmed bachelor 
who had never been interested in women or tried to 
understand them, he supposed ironically. And. yet, 
from their first meeting Billee had brought a new 
interest into his life, which, in spite of their many 
differences, had steadily increased. 
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But now she had declared that she hated him and 
never wished to see him or speak to him again, things 
were, of course, definitely at an end! And yet, as he 
slammed to the door of the flat behind him, the sharp 
blow on the face she had dealt him seemed to have 
hurt his heart far more seriously. 

In love with her? Stuff and nonsense! he told 
himself sharply. In love with a child like she was— 
so many years his junior! Impossible and fantastic! 
Better have a drink and forget the whole silly business. 

He was opening the cupboard which he and Fish 
comically called “the wine cellar”, when Mickey 
appeared in the doorway to announce: “There’s been 
a telephone call for you, sir—from a Mrs. Fernley, 
and she asked me to tell you she would be calling to 
, see you in about an hour's time.” 

^ i * Alone?” Chips asked sharply. 

./* ^ She didn't say, sir—that was all the message.” 

•,v "Oh, all right! Where's Mr. Fish?” 

Gone to the club, sir, and said he won't be back 
till late.” 

Oh, all right,” Chips growled again; and when 

Mickey had departed he helped himself to an unusually 

stiff whisky and soda, tossing it down with a gesture 
of defiance. 

Why in the world should he be mixed up with the 
Fernley woman's troubles? he wondered irritably. She 
was sufficiently old and sophisticated to manage her 
own affairs—not like Billee, who, apart from her play¬ 
acting aunt, was utterly alone. But his manner was 
quite kind and friendly when presently Rhoda arrived. 

She looked a little pale and constrained, and her 
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usual air of self-confidence seemed to have deserted 
her as she apologised for troubling him. 

“Though you told me I might come, didn’t you?” 

“You are very welcome,” Chips assured her, not 
quite truthfully; and then as he drew a chair nearer 
to the fire for her: “Is there any news of my—esteemed 
cousin?” 

“Yes, I have a letter from him—it was left at the 
hotel this afternoon, explaining why he has—deserted 

I >> 

me! 

Her voice shook a little and she turned her face away. 

More trouble, Chips supposed grimly. . . . Yet 
another foolish woman added to the disillusioned list 
which had filled Crichton’s life! What the deuce they 
could see in the fellow was beyond all understand¬ 
ing. But his voice was kindly enough when he 
spoke: 

“Deserted you! You’re not serious, are you?” 

“Yes—quite serious. Geoffrey has asked me to set 
him free—to break our engagement because—the one 
girl he has ever really cared for—that’s what he says 
—has unexpectedly come into his life again.” 

There was an eloquent silence before Chips asked 
on a constrained note: “Does he say—who she is?” 

“No.” 

Chips drew a quick breath of relief before he said 
quietly: 

“I am more sorry than I can say. It’s—it’s an 
abominable way to behave. Where is he? Did he give 
you any address?” 

“No.” And then to Chips’ embarrassment she 
covered her face with her hands and began to weep. 
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I thought we were so happy together—he meant so 

much to me.” And then with rising passion: "If I 

ever see him again—if I can find where he is—I’ll 

make him pay! I’ll make him pay dearly for the 

way he has treated me after all I have done for him! ” 

Yet another threatened breach-of-promise case, Chips 

supposed ironically. But he only asked quietly: 

"What do you mean, Mrs. Fernley, after all you 
have done for him ? ” 

She looked at him through her tears with challenging 
eyes. 

"I’ve given him money. I paid his debts. He was 
in great difficulties when we first met.” 

t f° r the first time,” Chips said bluntly. 

"I know! So probably all that attracted him to me 

in the first place was because he knew I was well off,” 

she submitted bitterly. “And perhaps now he has 

discovered that this ‘one love of his life’, as he calls 

her, is even more affluent!” She turned and looked 

at him challengingly. "Have you any idea who she 
is?" 

Although the admission may hurt you," Chips 
answered, there have been so many—affairs in 
Crichton s life it is difficult to say." 

Her tears came again as she said brokenly: "I 
'now he told me—he told me how foolish he had 
been but he also said it was not until he met me that 
he knew how unimportant the other women in his life 
iad been. She laughed mirthlessly before repeating: 
The other women, of whom I am now one! " 

„ * am more sorry than I can say," Chips repeated. 

What will you do? Return to Canada?" 
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Mrs. Femley shook her head. 

“No! Not for the present, anyway. I shall stay 
here. ,, She smiled faintly as their eyes met. “I hope 
you and I will still be good friends, Mr. Chips.” 
Something of her self-confidence and optimism returned 
as she remembered that Geoffrey Crichton had told 
her that Chips, in spite of the dull life he led, was 
exceedingly well-to-do. “Mean chap, though,” he had 
declared. “Never gives a bob away if he can help 
it,” a statement which, in view of her own experience, 
she no longer believed. When she spoke again it was 
to ask with confidence: 

“I suppose you have come to Geoffrey's rescue 
more than once, haven't you?” 

Chips shrugged his shoulders. 

“Needs must—when the devil drives,” he admitted 
carelessly, and then, as in the distance he heard Herod's 
sharp barking, he remembered Billee's last passionately 
spoken words: “Let me go! I hate you!” and with 
a sudden feeling of defiance he asked as he turned to 
Rhoda Fernley: “What are you doing this evening? 
I don't like to think of you being alone—as things are. 
May I take you out to dinner?” 

Rhoda smiled her sweetest and brushed her tears 
away. 

“How very kind of you! I have been dreading the 
thought of a solitary evening. I shall be delighted to 
come.” 

And as Chips left the room to inform Mickey that 
he, too, would not be in to supper, she took a powder- 
box and lipstick from her bag and carefully removed 
all sign of recent distress. 
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After all, why worry? she thought defiantly. Geoffrey 
wasn't worth a second thought. And yet—yes, she had 
loved him very devotedly—and still did, she supposed, 
though if ever they met again . . . She closed the 
powder-box with a vicious snap, and the hard, busi¬ 
ness-like expression on which Lucinda had surprisingly 
remarked returned to her face. Chips re-entered the 
room as she was reddening her lips, and he frowned 
as he looked at her. 

Painted lips and fingernails! He hated them both. 
Why couldn't women be natural—as Billee was! — 
not that he had any further interest in her\ 

“Shall take darned good care to keep out of her way 
for the future," he told himself with exaggerated 
determination; and yet, as he heard her voice on the 
landing, calling to Herod, he was once again conscious 
of the feeling that it was at his heart she had struck, 
leaving a wound that nothing could ever quite heal. 

“Damn all women!" was his angry thought as he 
and Rhoda Femley went down in the lift—and on the 
ground floor came face to face with her ladyship. 

“How delightiul to see you, Mrs. Fernley! " was her 
insincere greeting. "And how is Geoffrey? I suppose 
the bad boy has turned up and is overwhelmed with 

contrition!" 

There was an awkward silence before Rhoda replied 
with forced lightness: “I don't know about being 

o vevwhelmedl " 

Lucinda laughed. “But, of course, you have forgiven 
him, and all is well," she insisted; and then as the 
lift-bell rang from somewhere upstairs and the porter 
began to close the door, she hurriedly turned towards 
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him. Wait for me, please. I am coming at once,” 
and with a farewell wave to Chips and Mrs. Femley, 
she took her departure. 

Mickey was outside number five flat, and with sudden 
suspicious curiosity she went over to him. 

“Has Mr. Crichton been to the flat today?” she 
asked. 

Mickey shook his head. 

“Not today, madam; and I don’t think he’ll be 
coming again—anyway, he’s taken his suitcase.” 

Lucinda gasped. 

“Taken his suite ase! . . . Then—what has hap¬ 
pened?” 

Mickey shook his head again. 

“Couldn’t say, madam.” 

Her ladyship stared at him blankly for a moment, 
a dozen questions trembling on her lips, and then, 
remembering her dignity, she turned away and entered 
her own flat. 

Gone away, and taken his suitcase! Then what on 
earth was Mrs. Fernley doing with Chips? Had some¬ 
thing dramatic once again added to the many incidents 
in Crichton's life? It was typical of Lucinda that she 
fervently hoped so—and her voice was shrill with 
supressed excitement as she called to Billee: “Where 
are you?” And then as the girl reluctantly came from 
her room: “What do you think has happened? Geoffrey 
Crichton has gone, and Mickey tells me they don’t 
expect him back. I met Chips and Mrs. Femley 
downstairs, evidently going out somewhere together, 
but they never told me anything about Geoffrey! Not 
that it is any concern of mine ,” she added with a note 
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of self-rebuke. ‘ Did you see Mrs. Fernley this evening, 
Isabella? Or Chips?" 

Billee laughed constrainedly. "Mr. Chips called. 
He seemed to imagine Mr. Crichton would be with us, ” 
she answered defiantly; and then after an eloquent 
pause: "I may as well tell you what has happened. 
Geoffrey has broken his engagement— again\” 

u A S a, n!” Lucinda collapsed into the nearest chair. 
You must be joking," she gasped. 

“No—Mr. Chips told me himself.” 


For a moment her ladyship sat in stunned silence be¬ 
fore she said sharply: “You’ve been crying, Isabella." 
And then with the usual theatrical wave of her hand: 

There is more in this than meets the eye, I can see! 
Wiy did Chips come here? What have his affairs 
and those of his cousin and Mrs. Fernley to do with 
you ? I demand a true explanation." 

Well, why not, Billee thought recklessly; Lucinda 
would have to hear the truth sooner or later, especially 
now Chips had behaved so—hatefully—and would 
probably never come to their flat again. 

“I demand an explanation," Lucinda repeated. “You 
are in my care, and if—though I can hardly credit 

it—you have in any way been drawn into this—fresh 
absurdity—I have a right to know." 

Billee drew a long breath of weary tolerance. 

Very well, then, I will tell you, ’’ she said tonelessly, 
and in a few brief words she told the story of her 
first meeting on board ship with Crichton and of their 

friendship. 

Which you imagined to be something deeper and 
more lasting? ” Lucinda interrupted quietly. 
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"Yes—like the fool I was,” Billee admitted. "And 
then, the day I came here, I saw his photograph in 
your room, but somehow I didn’t like to admit that 
I knew him; and then, when we went to number five 
flat, and Mr. Chips told us that he, Geoffrey, was 

engaged-” Her voice faltered for an instant before 

she could continue quietly: "I—just knew that was 
the end of everything.” 

She moved sharply away when Lucinda would have 
taken her hand. "Don’t pity me, please! ” she pleaded. 
"It’s all over and done with—though—he—Geoffrey— 
after we met again—pretended he had always—cared 
for me—and said he was for my sake—quite ready 
and willing to end his engagement to Mrs. Fernley.” 
She laughed. "As if I cared any more! I hate all men! 

I-” and to her aunt’s genuine distress she broke 

• # • 

into tears, t- ' - • • ; 

Lucinda rose to her feet and drew the girl to 

her. 

"My poor child! If only you had told me before! 

I could have helped you. I would willingly have 
helped you. How dared Geoffrey behave so abomin¬ 
ably! — n ot that it is the first time!” And then with 
sudden intuition: "Does Chips know of your friend¬ 
ship with Geoffrey, and is that why he called to see 

)9 

you? 

“Y-yes—he knows!” Billee sobbed. "Geoffrey left 
a not e_for him—before he went away— blaming 

I ” 
me - 

“Blaming you!” Lucinda was magnificent in her 
sudden wrath and dignity. "And did Chips— dare to 
blame you, also?” she demanded. Billee nodded. 
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\es at least yes, he did—he was—hateful! I 
told him I never wanted to see him any more! ” 
Lucinda was suddenly calm. 

You told him so! she repeated. “Then you were 

quite right, Isabella, and I, too, shall tell him. I 

consider it my duty to tell him that he is never to 
visit us again/' 



CHAPTER V 


The week which followed seemed an interminable 
one to Billee, although Lucinda was kindness itself, 
taking her about London to theatres, cinemas and the 
most expensive shops, where she generously purchased 
so many frocks and hats for the girl that at last she 
asked in bewilderment: “But when can I wear them 
all?” 

Lucinda waved an eloquent hand. 

“You can wear them any day and at any time,” 
she answered. “The great thing nowadays is to look 
well dressed and not to roam about the streets without 
a hat and eating ice-cream, which so many people 
seem to imagine is the correct thing to do in this 
disfigured world.” And then with a touch of suspicion 
she asked: “You’ve not seen either Mr. Fish or Mr. 
Chips, I suppose?” 

So now it was to be Mister Fish and Mister Chips, 
Billee thought in faint amusement, as she shook her 
head and said: “No, I haven’t seen either of them 
since—the day you said Mr. Chips was not to visit 
us again.” 

No doubt he had made the same decision, she 
realised; and yet somehow she missed him, and when¬ 
ever she heard a step on the landing she would listen 
a little breathlessly, wondering if perhaps—but she 
knew he was not the type of man who would apologise, 
no matter how much he had been to blame. 


IOO 
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Miss Smith, the daily, evidently missed his frequent 
visits, too, for once she had asked Billee with down¬ 
right bluntness what had become of the two nice 
gentlemen at number five flat, and when Billee told 
her with overdone indifference that she hadn’t the least 
idea, Miss Smith announced her intention of asking 
Mickey whether they had gone away. 

Miss Smith and Mickey were not on very friendly 

terms, but she deliberately waylaid him one morning 

on the landing to enquire what had happened to “the 
two nice gentlemen”. 

Mickey regarded her for an instant with faint sus- 

^ ft Aft is away—up north 

— fishing. 

And Mr. Chips?” Miss Smith asked. 

Mickey gave a last polish to the brass knocker 

e ore replying. Oh, he s at home —some times, any¬ 
way. J 

"Some times?” she repeated. 

There was a knowing smile on the man’s face as he 
replied: “Well, not that it’s any business of yours, 
or of mine either, if it comes to that, but—he and 
that Mrs., Fernley seem to be spending a lot of time 
together. And then, apparently feeling he had been 
too outspoken, he hurriedly entered number five flat 
and determinedly closed the door. 

Mr. Chips and that Mrs. Fernley! Miss Smith was 
tilled with intense curiosity, for although neither her 
ladyship nor Billee had mentioned Rhoda’s broken 
engagement to her, she had, with deliberate intention, 
occasionally done a little eavesdropping and had quite 
successfully put two and two together. 
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Funny to think of Mr. Chips as married, she thought, 
especially to a widow; and that morning, when she 
served Billee with her lunch—Lucinda having gone 
for her weekly manicure—she said casually, “Looks 
as if there may be a wedding here some day. Miss 
Isabella.” 

Billee looked up with sudden interest. 

“A wedding! Why—who is getting married?” she 
asked. 

Miss Smith looked a trifle abashed. 

“Well, maybe it's early days to talk about it yet,” 
she admitted. “But Mickey, the man who works at 
number five flat, tells me that Mr. Chips and that Mrs. 
Fernley are always going about together.” 

“Oh! ” Billee said faintly; and then with an effort: 
“Mrs. Fernley is very attractive, isn’t she?” 

Miss Smith sniffed. “That’s as it may be,” she 
agreed. “But though I've only seen her once, I can’t 
say I was struck, and neither was her ladyship, from 
what she said.” 

Billee laughed with a touch of defiance. 

“It’s a good thing we don’t all like the same people,” 
she said carelessly, but when Miss Smith had left the 
room she pushed her plate aside and looked towards 

the window with unhappy eyes. 

Chips and Rhoda Fernley! That explained why she 
had not seen him for the past week, or had even heard 
his cheery whistle, though, of course, after their last 
unhappy parting, it was only natural that he should 

deliberately avoid meeting her. 

Looking back to that evening, it seemed impossible 
she had dared to strike him as she had done, when 
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perhaps, in spite of his blunt accusation, he had been 

deeply sincere when he said: "I don’t want to see 

you make a mess of your life. I can’t stand by and see 

you throw yourself away on such a worthless rotter 

as Crichton! I—like you, Billee. You are the first 

girl who has ever attracted me in the very least. Let 
me help you!” 

At the time his appeal had merely angered her, but 
so often since she had wondered unhappily whether he 
had really meant that she did attract him, and if, had 
she behaved more calmly and sensibly, their friend¬ 
ship might have developed into something deeper and 
lasting. 

“Come back! ... Oh, come back!” She uncon¬ 
sciously whispered the words again, as Herod—as if 
he could sense her unhappiness—laid an appealing 
paw on her knee. But for once his devotion merely 
irritated her, and she pushed him aside, instantly 
regretting her action when, with a little whine of 
reproach, he crept away to a far corner of the room. 

Billee was filled with remorse then, and held an 
apologetic hand to him as she said remorsefully, 

“Sorry, Herod. Come back—please come back!” 
Just as she had said in her dream and again when 
Chips had left her with that brief: "Thank you, and 
goodbye,” slamming the door after him. 

But Herod obstinately refused to leave his corner 
until, realising that she was not in the least hungry, 
Billee put her plate of sausage and mashed potato 
on the floor and invited him to eat it for her. "And 
presently we'll go walkies,” she promised, when, unable 
to resist such a temptation, he at last came back to 
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her and greedily swallowed the lunch which Miss Smith 
had prepared. 

Lucinda had said she might not be back until late 
in the afternoon, which probably meant that besides 
a manicure, she had arranged to have her hair “touched 
up”—which Billee had quickly realised to be one of 
her aunt’s weaknesses, although she knew that at 
Lucinda’s age most women would be content to allow 
their tresses to turn grey! 

“I expect mine will, before I’m anything like 
Lucinda’s age,” Billee thought with a wave of self-pity, 
as, attaching the lead to Herod’s collar, she took him 
out into the sunshine for his usual “walkie” in the park. 

This afternoon the band was playing, and, although 
the wind was a little chilly, quite a number of people 
were sitting around in deck-chairs, and to Billee’s 
amazement, having released Herod from his leash, he 
suddenly dashed away from her towards the figure of a 
man who had paused to light a cigarette, leaping up at 
him in joyous recognition—and it was Fish. 

“Why, hullo, old boy!” she heard him say; and as 
he turned and recognised her, to her surprise he smiled 
a welcome and came back to her. 

“It seems a long time since we met,” was his cheerful 
greeting. “I’ve been away for the past week—up north 
—fishing! ” 

So he at least had no intention of avoiding her, 
Billee thought happily, as she gave him her hand, 
though she knew it was probable that as yet Chips 
had not told him what had happened. 

“How is life?” he asked. “Shall we sit down? Or 
would you rather walk about?” 
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“I think I’d rather walk. And when did you come 
back?” she asked. 

“Only early this morning. Haven’t seen Chips yet 
but I suppose he’s still jogging along? ” 

"I—don’t know. I haven’t seen him for—oh, quite 
a long time.” 

Haven’t seen him?” Fish looked surprised. "What’s 
he been up to, then?” 

She shook her head, and there was a moment of 

silence before Fish spoke again. “I hear from Mickey 

that he’s been escorting Geoffrey’s late fiancee about. 

A bit of a surprise, I admit. Shouldn’t have thought 
she was his sort exactly.” 

Have you heard anything—of Geoffrey?" Billee 
asked with forced indifference. 

Not a word. He was always good at doing the 

vanishing trick, but I suppose he’ll turn up again, once 

he knows the coast is clear," Fish said a little grimly. 
“The—coast?" 

I mean when he hears Mrs. Femley has returned 
to Canada, as I believe she intends to do." 

"And—supposing she doesn’t?” 

Fish shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply, 
though presently he asked: "And you? What have 

you been doing? Having a good time?" 

Billee unconsciously sighed. 

It s been rather—quiet, though Lucinda has been 
very kind to me.” And then with an effort at light¬ 
ness: "I sometimes think I shall do as Mr. Chips 

advised me soon after I first came, and try to find 
a job!” 

He looked down at her with quizzical eyes. 
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“Finding life a bit dull?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” Billee admitted. “Though I suppose 
it’s very ungrateful of me. Do you ever find it dull? 
—though I suppose not.” 

Fish laughed. “Yes and no,” he told her; and then 
surprisingly: “Sometimes I think I’m a fool never to 
have married.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“Do you really mean that?” she asked; and then 
when he nodded: “But you could have done, couldn’t 
you? If you really wanted to?” 

Fish stopped to pick up a small, smooth stone which 
Herod had laid expectantly at his feet and tossed it 
across the grass for the dog to fetch before he answered. 

“I was engaged—once—some years ago—but she 
died—in the early days of the war—after being badly 
injured in one of those cursed air raids.” 

Billee gave a little exclamation of horror. 

“How terrible! How terrible—for you.” 

“Yes.” And then again for a moment he was silent, 
before he said a little hesitatingly: “You know—in 
some ways—you remind me of her—you did when 
we first met. She had blue eyes—like yours—and 
sometimes—when you smile at me—well, it’s no use 
looking backwards, is it? Though I’ve never altogether 
agreed with the poet, whoever he was, who wrote that 
‘Tomorrow shall be like today, but much more sweet’. 
What do you think?” 

Billee unconsciously sighed. “I try to believe that 

it will—some day,” she answered. 

They walked a few steps in silence before Fish spoke 

again. 
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"Have you ever been engaged? Or is that an im¬ 
pertinent question to ask?” 

She laughed then. “No, never!” And then, a little 

wistfully: “Perhaps because nobody has ever asked 
me!” 

Fish threw away the end of his half-smoked cigarette, 
before he said with quiet deliberation: “Would it, I 
wonder, be of any use if—/ were to ask you ? ” 

“ K ~y° u were to ask me! ” Billee looked up at him 
in absolute bewilderment as she repeated the words: 
You re joking, of course! We hardly know one 

another—I mean-” She tried to laugh. “Why, I 

haven't spoken to you more than—half a dozen times, 
have I? Of course you’re joking.” 

No, Fish assured her. “Although it may seem 

absurd to you—I am quite serious. I know I am 

much older than you are, but, somehow, I believe I 

could make you happy.” And then as Herod returned 

with the small stone which he again laid at Fish’s feet, 

he stooped to pick it up, tossing it away once more 

efore he said: Well, think it over—if it interests 

you.” He looked down at her with a smile. “I’m 

not such a bad bloke. Chips will give me a reference 

i y ou care to ask him. We've known one another for 
many years.” 

Chips! There was an odd sort of pain in Billee’s 
heart as she thought suddenly: "If only it had been 
Chips instead of you who had asked me to marry him! ” 

What a hope! she told herself ironically. Chips, 

who was now devoting all his spare time to Rhoda 
Fernley! 

'I’m sorry," she said gently, "but—I couldn't, Mr. 
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Fish.” And then with a touch of humour: “And I 
don’t think you would really find me very—satisfactory 
—as a wife, though it’s kind of you to have—asked 
me—and—well, thank you,” she added shyly. 

“Nothing to thank me for, my dear,” he answered. 
“But if ever you change your mind—well, you’ll find 
that my offer is still open,” he added comically; and 
then with an upward glance at the sky which was 
clouding over: “It looks like rain—so perhaps we’d 
better get back.” 

He talked on quite unimportant subjects as they 
retraced their steps, and bade her a friendly, cheery 
“Goodbye—see you again soon”, as they arrived at 
the flats. 

It was like a dream, Billee thought in confusion; 
and what in the world would Lucinda say if she were 
to tell her? Not that she would, of course, for her 
ladyship had forbidden her to speak to either Fish or 
Chips again! 

But Lucinda, who had arrived home, looking more 
like a dignified film star than ever, with her freshly 
“touched up” hair and brilliantly painted fingernails, 
was too engrossed in her own affairs even to ask where 
Billee had been, and she immediately broke out in 
intense excitement: 

“What do you think has happened, Isabella? I have 
had the greatest thrill of my life! Serena Welling— 
the Honourable Serena she is—has asked me to fly 
to Paris with her for a few days! To my beloved Paris, 
which I have not visited since before the abominable 
war! We met quite by accident, in Bond Street, and 
she told me that her husband was to have accompanied 
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her, but owing to some important business meeting he 
is unable to go, and so she asked me whether I would 
take his place! ” 

“But—do you like flying?” Billee asked with a little 

reminiscent shiver as she thought of her father's tragic 
death. 


Lucinda waved an eloquent hand. 

I shall enjoy any way of travel which will take me 


to my beloved Paris, she declared. “The only question 
is: what am I to do about you, Isabella?” 


Billee laughed. “I shall be all right. I've got used 
to being alone—since mother died—and perhaps Miss 
Smith will stay with me?” she suggested hopefully. 
An excellent idea, and one which never occurred 


to me, her ladyship agreed. “Of course, I shall pay 
her most generously if she agrees to live in for a short 
time. I shall only be away for five days at the most ! ” 
“And—when do you go?” Billee asked. 

Not till the end of the week, so I shall have ample 
time to make all the necessary arrangements.” And 
then as Herod suddenly appeared: “But what about 
my dear doggie?” she submitted in dismay. 

The dear doggie, who is of much more importance 

to her than / am!” Billee thought with a sigh, though 
she said quickly: 


Herod will be all right with me—Til take great 
care of him.” 


And of yourself, also, I trust,” Lucinda replied. 

And keep away from the occupants of number five 
flat, she added firmly. “Not that they are at all 
likely to make any overtures to you. It must be at 
least a week since we have seen either of them! ” 
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Only a week! It seemed far longer since she had 
seen Chips, Billee thought, as Lucinda hurried away 
to discover whether Miss Smith was still in the flat, 
so that it would be possible for her to immediately 
make the generous offer which she knew would be 
expected. 

Billee went to her own room and sat down on the 
side of the bed with an increased feeling of desolation. 
Was she never again to come first in anyone's consider¬ 
ation, as she had done during her mother's lifetime? 

Kind as Lucinda had been to her, she felt a little 
hurt at the thought of this sudden desertion, even 
though it was merely for a few days. It would not be 
very exciting in the flat with only Miss Smith for 
company. There was Herod, of course, and she loved 
him; but—if only Chips had still been her friend, 
what a comfort he would have been! And then suddenly 
she realised as if someone had told her in a few blunt 
words, that it was not only friendship she wanted from 
him, but something deeper, and—as she knew—some¬ 
thing utterly impossible ever to obtain. 

She was in love with him! And that was the ex¬ 
planation of the restless unhappiness she had suffered 
during the past week. 

Yes, in love with him, and this time it was the real 
thing—so very different to the sentimental attraction 
she had felt towards Geoffrey Crichton. The real thing 
this time, for Chips had always been a little blunt and 
sometimes not very kind to her—which only proved 
how true it was that “love gives itself, and is not 
sought". 

Supposing it had been Chips instead of Fish who 
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had said: “Would it, I wonder, be of any use if —I 
were to ask you?” 

What would her reply have been? Easy enough to 
know now, because during the last few minutes every¬ 
thing in life seemed to have changed, even though 
there was no hope that this sudden dream of happiness 
with Christopher Chips would ever come true. 

“Thank you, and goodbye.” Those had been his 
last words to her, and she was sure they were the last! 

Lucinda came hurrying into the room, all smiles and 
cheerfulness. 

“Miss Smith will be delighted to stay with you,” 
she announced happily. “So now I can go ahead and 
make my plans! ” And then, a little dubiously: “You 
are quite sure you will be happy without me, are you, 
Isabella? After all, as I have told you, I shall only be 
away for a few days.” 

“Quite sure,” Billee assured her. 

“Then I will ring Serena immediately and tell her 
I shall be delighted to accompany her,” Lucinda said, 
and she hurried away again. There was a good deal 
of telephoning that evening, for which her ladyship 
apologised by saying she had so much to do and to 
arrange—until at last, feeling a little bored and weary 
of Lucinda’s constant, “Hullo! Hullo! . . . Lady Ling 
speaking”, she slipped out of the flat and was half-way 
across the landing, when the lift drew level with the 
floor and Chips and Rhoda Femley got out. They 
were laughing and talking together as if they were the 
very best of friends; but when he saw Billee, Chips 
broke off in the middle of something he was saying 
and looked at her with hard eyes.. 
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Billee would have turned and run down the stairs 
had not Rhoda suddenly spoken. 

Why, it's Miss Bright! I was only asking after you 
this evening—it seems so long since we met. How are 
you? ' and she extended a friendly hand. 

Very well, thank you/' Billee answered a little 
unsteadily, and unconsciously she looked at Chips, 
but he had already turned away and was opening the 
door of number five flat. 

“And is it true that Lady Ling is flying to Paris?” 
Rhoda asked. 

“Yes. How did you hear?” 

Rhoda laughed. “From the lift-man. He said that 
Lady Ling told him she was so tremendously thrilled 
at the idea she could not keep the news to herself. But 
what will you do? You are not going with her, are 
you?” 

“Oh no, but Miss Smith—our daily—is staying with 
me, so I shall be all right.” 

Mrs. Fernley looked a little dubious. 

“Won't you find it rather lonely?” she asked. 

Billee laughed recklessly. 

“Oh no, I shall be all right,” she assured her, and 
would have turned away, but Rhoda spoke again. 

“You must come out with us sometimes. Fish is 
back now, so there will be four of us. She must come, 
mustn’t she, Christopher?” she called after Chips, but 
he had already entered the flat and did not reply. 

So it was “Christopher” now, and no longer Mr. 
Chips! 

“I will fix up an evening as soon as Lady Ling has 
gone,” Rhoda said graciously. “I don't like to think 
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of you being left alone all the time. If there is one thing 
I simply detest, it is loneliness,” and with a word of 
farewell she turned to follow Chips into the flat. 

Another evening to be spent together, Billee thought 
bitterly, as she walked slowly down the stairs, and 
Chips had evidently not told Rhoda Fernley that their 
friendship was at an end or surely she would have 
ignored her as determinedly as Chips had done. 

No word of greeting—just that hard, relentless look 
before he turned away. 

Billee would have been a little surprised could she 
have overheard Rhod&'s first words to Chips as she 
closed the door of the flat behind her. 

I think it's all wrong, Lady Ling leaving that girl 
alone, even though the daily woman will be there. We 
shall have to do something about it. I suggested we 
all have an evening out together, but she didn't seem 
exactly delighted at the idea.” 

Chips laughed shortly. 

Perhaps she won't be as lonely as you seem to 
think.” 

Rhoda's eyes unconsciously softened as she looked 
at him. "I know how terribly lonely I should have 
been without you,” she said quietly. “You have been 
so wonderfully kind.” And then as he made no reply: 

I'll tell you something now, Christopher. I saw 
Geoffrey this afternoon. I don't think he saw me— 

he was getting into a taxi—just as I passed—and-” 

She broke off with a shrug of her shoulders. 

Why didn’t you speak to him and give him a piece 
of your mind?” Chips asked bluntly. 

Rhoda laughed. “I hadn't the least desire to speak 
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to him, and, moreover, I don't care—one damn —if 
you will forgive such a shocking expression—if I never 
see or hear from him again, because ..." She broke 
off, looking at him with faint wistfulness; but Chips 
only said casually: 

“Well, we’ll have a drink, shall we? And then we 
must be off, or we shall be late for the theatre." 

He left the room, calling to Mickey, but his thoughts 
were far away—in painful imagination following Billee’s 
lonely little figure as she walked out into the gathering 
dusk. 

The days which followed were an unending strain 
to Billee, for Lucinda was like an excited schoolgirl 
going abroad for the first time in her life, and she could 
talk of nothing else. 

She packed and unpacked her suitcases half a dozen 
times, unable to make up her mind which of her many 
“gowns", as she called them, would be the most 
suitable to take with her. 

“You won’t want many, if you are only staying a 
few days," Billee reminded her, whereupon Lucinda 
retorted with great dignity that as her friend, the 
Hon. Serena Welling, was considered to be one of 
the best-dressed women in London, she certainly had 
no intention of allowing her own wardrobe to be less 

conspicuous. 

Miss Smith was also slightly bored by the continual 
discussion. “As if it matters at her age!" she once 
remarked in exasperation to Billee, and then in hurried 
apology: “When her ladyship returns, it’ll be your 
turn to have a holiday—and I’ll stay on while you go 

away." 
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A holiday! Who with? Billee wondered cynically. 
And where could she go?—unless in sheer defiance of 
Fate she rashly accepted Fish’s offer of marriage. 

Not that she had the remotest intention of doing so, 
although, she thought with a sigh, it would be a comfort 
to have someone of one’s very own, someone who 
would be kind and affectionate even if, on her side, 
there was not the least reciprocity. 

May I come to the airport and see you off?” she 

asked Lucinda the night before her departure. 

Most decidedly,” her ladyship answered. "Serena’s 

husband will need their car, as he has to go north on 

business and will unfortunately not be able to say 

farewell to her, but I have engaged a Daimler to take 

us both, and of course there will be plenty of room 
for you! ” 

Only a Daimler! It should surely have been a Rolls 

Royce, Billee thought comically, but she only said: 

pity your friend’s husband cannot come, too. 

If I had a husband I should want him to be there 
when I flew away.” 

"Business before pleasure,” Lucinda retorted—not 
that she had ever thought so during her own affluent 

days, for pleasure had always come first and foremost 
in her somewhat selfish life. 

And at this time tomorrow I shall be in my beloved 

Paris, she said with girlish glee. "I will take you 

there some day, Isabella. You have never seen Paris, 
have you?” 

“No, I have never been abroad at all—except to 
Canada.” 

Lucinda waved an eloquent hand. 
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“Travel is the finest experience in the world/' she 
declared. “It broadens the mind—and gives one the 
right outlook on life. . . 

And she promptly proceeded into such reminiscence 
of her past adventures that Billee found herself thinking 
that in a way it would be something of a relief when 
tomorrow came and her aunt had finally departed. 

But, strangely enough, when the hired Daimler, 
which was already occupied by the Hon. Serena and 

her expensive-looking suitcase, arrived, Billee felt a 
little like tears. 

“The car will bring Miss Isabella back in good time 
for lunch/’ Lucinda informed Miss Smith. “And 
remember, I leave her entirely in your care, and trust 
to you to make her happy and comfortable." Then, 
as Billee entered the car and it moved away, she 
introduced her to the Hon. Serena. “This is my niece 
Isabella; and this, Isabella, is my great friend, the 
Hon. Serena Welling." 

Funny she should be such a great friend, Billee 
thought, when until this trip to Paris had been arranged 
she had never heard Lucinda speak of her! 

It was a bright, sunny morning, but somehow its 
beauty seemed slightly marred by the sight of the big 
passenger plane which stood on the runway. 

“Ugly!" Billee thought. “I would much rather go 
in a ship." But perhaps that was only because she 
remembered her father’s tragic death and that since 
then she had firmly made up her mind never to 

fly - 

There seemed so many formalities to go through 
before the moment came in which to say goodbye, and 
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then, as Lucinda kissed her with unusual affection 
she Passed a ] etter into her hand and sajd . « Don ,[ 

open it till we have gone-and take care of yourself 
my dear. We shall meet again in six days’ time " 

whkh 1 y ff lUee T 5 kft al ° ne ’ Staring Up at the P lane 

Inch, after circhng the aerodrome once or twice 
vanished quickly into space. 

tm-nUT ° f Ionel iness that she 

turned back to the waiting car, and as they drove away 

£ r/ d * e Whkh LuC “ da had pressed into 
her hand at the last moment. 

J ust a few brief lines: "Goodbye, dear child-and 
happy, and folded into the note were two five- 

Z7tt U T and ’ yes a nother envelope on which was 
ritten the firm instruction, each word underlined: 
Not to be opened unless I do not return ” 

UD h t SS Sh ® f 3 not return! ^n had Lucinda made 

thev 1 Z Stay in Paris althou 8 h she had said 
they would meet again in six days’ time ? 

she tut" f ° reb0dmg in KUee*. heart as 

in her V and the money carefully away 

just partof L g ’- a ! th0Ugh She Wed t0 believe it was 
jus part of Lucinda’s usual " P lay-acting’’_as Chips 

~ whawS 

But number seven flat somehow seemed veiy quiet 
and deserted when she entered it, even though Herod 

^ d t .° Vi greet her with his usual enthusiasm. 

when BMW MUs Smith enquired; and 

snort "Weir* 11 T ^ qUlte Safely ’” she gave a little 
snort. Well, all I can say is, / wouldn’t fly if they 

gave me a thousand pounds. Nearly every day in the 
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paper you read of some horrible smash. Well, I'll get 
your lunch." 

A nice lunch, and tastefully served, but half of it 
went to Herod, as Billee did not feel at all hungry, and 
time and again she looked across the table to Lucinda's 
vacant chair with a restless feeling of unhappiness. 

Supposing her ladyship never returned! 

"Nonsense! " she told herself firmly. "Of course she 
will! " But it was a relief when later that afternoon 
there was a knock on the outer door and Miss Smith 
came to tell her that Mr. Fish would like to speak 


to her. 

"Mr. Fish! " Billee’s depression lifted. "Ask him to 
come in, please," she said, quite forgetting Lucinda's 
orders that on no account was she to speak to either 
Fish or Chips. 

"All alone, so I hear," was Fish's greeting, "and, 
as Chips is taking his lady-friend out somewhere or 
other this evening, I wondered if I might ask you to 
honour me with your company? Shall we go to a 
show, or do you prefer the pictures? It'll be a bit dull 
for you if you stay here by yourself." 

"I’d like to go to the pictures," Billee said quickly; 
and then, remembering Lucinda's instructions; If 
you think I ought to!" she added hesitatingly. 

Fish laughed. "Why not? " he submitted. “I promise 
to bring you safely home. What time shall I call 
for you? About six? Then we can feed somewhere 


first." 

Well, why not? Billee thought defiantly, as she 
thanked him; and then, with forced indifference: “l 
suppose Mr. Chips is taking Mrs. Femley? 
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So I understand. And then after a brief silence: 
“What has he done to offend you, Mss Billee? When 
I suggested that we made a four of it he said he could 
not imagine you would enjoy his company and that 
you would much prefer mine.’’ 

Billee laughed. “Meaning, I imagine, that he would 

much prefer to have Mrs. Femley to himself,” she 
said lightly. 

Perhaps you re right, he agreed. “It certainly 

looks as if there is more than meets the eye in their 

sudden friendship! Well, I’ll call for you at six 
That O.K.?" 

“Yes, thank you—thank you very much,” Billee 
said, and then as she went with him to the door: 

How soon do you think I shall hear that my aunt 
has arrived safely ? She said she would send me a wire 
when they got to Paris.” 

„ "Some time this evening, I imagine," Fish told her, 

or at the latest first thing tomorrow morning. They 

should have had a good trip over. You’re not worrying 
about her, are you?” 

“Oh no—but—you see, my father was killed in an 

air crash—and since then-" She broke off with a 

little shiver. 

“Her ladyship is the cat with nine lives,” Fish 

assured her. ''Nothing to worry about, my dear. Well, 
see you later.” 

If only it had been Chips, Billee thought sadly as 
she shut the door after him. Fish was nice, of course, 
and very kind, but . . . Oh well, it was no use sighing 

for the impossible! Much wiser to make the best of 
what you could get! 
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She quite enjoyed the evening, and Fish made no 
allusion whatever to the future or to his surprising 
offer of marriage—much to Billee's relief—and the only 
unfortunate incident which occurred was at the cinema 
when, in the news reel, the wreck of an aeroplane was 
shown which had crashed on a mountain peak. 

Billee shuddered then and closed her eyes with a 
cold feeling of fatalism, until Fish, evidently guessing 
how she was feeling, touched her arm reassuringly. 

“No loss of life," he said. “Everyone escaped with 
minor injuries." 

Nevertheless Billee spent a restless night, although 
Herod, as if understanding her apprehension, insisted 
upon jumping onto the bed and cuddling down beside 
her as if to asure her that all was well and she could 
sleep as peacefully as he intended to. 

And in the morning the promised wire came from 
Lucinda: 

“Arrived safely and exactly on time. Paris is 

wonderful, and I am thrilled to be here again. Love, 

Lady Ling." 

Thank goodness, was Billee's quick thought. How 
foolish of her to have been so apprehensive! She felt 
quite happy and light-hearted when after breakfast 
she took Herod for his morning walk. 

But Fate was a little unkind again, for as they 
entered the gardens they came face to face with Rhoda 
Fernley—the last person in the world Billee wished 

to see. 

Rhoda, however, was very smiling and friendly. 
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“Taking Herod for a walk?” she enquired. “May I 

come a little way with you? I have an appointment 

at the hairdresser’s at eleven, but there’s plenty of time. 

How did you enjoy yourself last evening?” 

Very much, thank you. Mr. Fish was very kind 
to me.” 

Rhoda looked at her with a faintly quizzical smile. 
“You seem to have made a conquest of our Mr. Fish,” 
she said. Our Mr. Fish! ”—when she had only known 

him such a short time, Billee thought; and with quick 
exasperation she replied: 

And you seem to have made a conquest of our 
Mr. Chips! ” 

It was a moment before Mrs. Femley spoke again, 
and then it was with surprising emotion. 

“I hope, with all my heart, that you are right.” 

Billee caught her breath sharply. 

“You mean—you mean—you really like him? More 
than like him?” 

Rhoda nodded. “Yes—I —much more than like him, 

though you will probably think it’s—all wrong—and 

unutterably silly of me so soon after—what happened 

—about Geoffrey. But I seemed to realise all at once 

what a bad mistake I had made; and now—well, I 

am completely indifferent to him and never want to see 
him again.” 


Billee turned her face sharply away, afraid of its 

sudden betrayal, though she managed to say lightly: 

Well, I hope this will be—the happy ending foi 
you.” 


“Third time lucky, they say, don't they?” Rhoda 
submitted. “You see, I wasn't really happy in my 
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marriage—we were never in the least suited. I don't 
know why I should tell you all this," she apologised, 
"except that—I like you—though we hardly know one 
another, do we ? But you are so—nice—and—yes I like 
you very much," she repeated. 

"Like me!—when I believe I almost hate you now 
for what you have told me," was the quick thought 
which rose to Billee’s mind. Hate her!—yes, because 
she was robbing her of the man she loved. 

"Well, I must leave you now," Rhoda said presently. 
"We shall meet again soon, I hope—and, in the mean¬ 
time, wish me luck, won’t you?" 

"I’ll keep my fingers crossed," Billee promised with 
pretended light-heartedness, and, calling to Herod, she 
turned slowly away. 

So that was that! And once again there was nothing 
she could do about it, for what chance could she ever 
have had with Chips—even supposing they had never 
quarrelled—against such an attractive woman as 
Rhoda! 

Unkind to hate her, of course, for she was not really 
to blame, but it seemed strangely ironical that Fate 
should decree that both she and Rhoda, who had once 
imagined they were in love with Geoffrey Crichton, 
should now transfer their affections to the same man! 

"I won’t stay here. When Lucinda comes back I’ll 
go away and find a job—somewhere right away," 
Billee told herself. Something that would interest her 
and take her mind off her present restless unhappiness, 
if such a thing were possible! But —not possible, she 
knew, as on leaving the lift at the first floor she came 
face to face with Chips. 
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Would he ignore her this evening as he had done 

before? Would he just turn away with the same hard 

expression in the eyes which had once looked at her 

with such kindliness? Herod settled the question by 

promptly rushing towards him in happy recognition, 

and Chips said, as he stooped to caress the dog: 

‘‘So I still have one friend at number seven.” 

“Perhaps he is the only one you want,” Billee said 

impulsively. She flushed in profound agitation as their 

eyes met, but Chips looked at her with quiet indifference 
as he replied: 

“Don’t you mean—perhaps he is the only one who 
wants me ?" before he turned away towards the stairs. 

And then again the old appeal rose dumbly to Billee’s 
lips as she watched him go: “Come back! Oh, come 
back ! but she knew now, as never before, its complete 

hopelessness. 

There was an air mail letter from Lucinda the 
following morning: 

“My dear Isabella, 

Just a few lines to say that I hope you are well 
and that Miss Smith is fulfilling her promise to me 
to make you happy and comfortable. Paris is 
wonderful; the sun has never ceased to shine since 
we arrived; and the shops are filled with clothes 
which are magnificent in comparison with the utility 
rubbish we are expected to purchase in London. I 
am bringing you back an evening frock which I am 
sure will thrill_you to the core! VVe leave on Friday 
morning—and Serena’s husband will meet us at the 
airport, so I have requested him to let you know 
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what time we shall arrive and to bring you with 

him. I hope my dear doggie is well and does not 

miss me too greatly. Love to you both from 

“Your aunt, 

“Lucinda Ling.” 

An evening frock! How kind of her, Billee thought, 
and yet—when could she wear it? And who would care 
how beautiful it might be? 

She had never dreamed that life could be so terribly 
lonely! She had thought it to be a little dull sometimes 
in the old days, but now—what wouldn't she have 
given to be able to go back to them, and to the quiet, 
unexciting happiness she had shared with her father 
and mother. 

Herod crossed the room to her and licked her hand 
with an affectionate, sympathetic tongue. 

“Don’t you mean—perhaps he is the only one who 
wants me ?” 

Chips’ indifferently spoken words returned to her 
as she patted the dog’s curly head. 

What had he meant? Certainly not that he would 
like to renew his friendship with her! Oh well, there 
was nothing to be done except to force complete forget¬ 
fulness—or at least to pretend to! 

And in three days’ time Lucinda would be home, and 
then, of course, she would talk of nothing but the 
wonderful time she had spent in her beloved Paris— 
though it would be nice to see her again, even if some¬ 
times her enthusiasm grew a little wearisome! Fish 
called in later that day, but he only stayed a few 
minutes. 
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“I’m going away for a few days,” he told her. “But 

if you should want me for anything—not that it is 
likely—” he submitted with a smile, “this address will 
find me. I ve written the phone number, too—so ring 
me up if you feel I can help you in any way. Goodbye, 
my dear,” and he had gone before she could speak. 

He’s very kind, Billee thought again; but if only it 
had been Chips instead! . . . “Stop it, do you hear?” 
she told herself firmly. “You’ve got to forget ! You’ve 
got to forget ! It’s your only hope! ” 

She spent the next day wandering round the shops 
in search of distraction, although she thought it amaz¬ 
ing how many laughing, chattering girls and women 
crowded the streets, all of whom seemed to find intense 
interest in the gaily dressed windows, which left her 
with a feeling of vague disinterest. 

Perhaps because she was alone, she decided, for what 

fun or enjoyment could there be in anything with only 
oneself for company? 

It was the following evening, after a dull, rainy day, 

that the Hon. Serena Welling’s husband rang up and 
asked to speak to her. 

Just to tell you that as far as I know now,” he ex- 
plamed, "my wife and Lady Ling are due at the airport 
tomorrow about four-thirty, so I will call for you about 
four o clock if that will be convenient?” 

Oh, thank you,” Billee said ; and then with sudden 

surprising sincerity: "Won’t it be nice to see them 
again! ” 

"I assure you that I shall be more than delighted,” 
he told her happily. 

So of course he must still be in love with his wife, 
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Billee decided as she hung up the receiver; and yet 
during their brief meeting she had not been greatly 
impressed by the Hon. Serena, and had considered her 
slightly snobby and stand-offish! But then, no doubt 
the majority of Lucinda’s friends were the same! Still, 
it would be good to have her aunt back in the flat, which, 
in spite of Miss Smith and Herod, had seemed painfully 
quiet during her absence. 

Miss Smith seemed equally pleased to hear of her 
ladyship’s definite return. 

“I thought she’d stay away a bit longer,” she ad¬ 
mitted; and then with blunt frankness: “Funny that 
when some people go away you’re almost glad to see 
them go—but, all the same, you miss them about the 
place.” 

“Yes, that's quite true,” Billee agreed. 

The following morning she rose unusually early and 
took Herod with her to buy some flowers with which 
to adorn the flat in readiness for Lucinda's return. 

Bright blue iris, red carnations! She chose all gay- 
coloured flowers, knowing how Lucinda “adored” bright 
colours. 

“They must have cost you a pretty penny!” Miss 
Smith remarked as she watched Billee carefully arrang¬ 
ing them in her ladyship’s best vases. 

“Well, they weren’t exactly cheap,” Billee admitted. 
“But I know my aunt will be pleased to see them. Have 
you got something good for dinner tonight?” 

Miss Smith waved an eloquent hand in unconscious 
imitation of Lady Ling’s favourite gesture. 

“That’s to remain a secret,” she said mysteriously. 
“You can always enjoy a meal more if you don’t know 
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what s coming. What time does that horrid aeroplane 
get in, Miss Billee?” 

“About half-past four—so Mr. Welling said.” 

Miss Smith glanced towards the window. 

^ “ Not a vei 7 n ice day for flying,” she remarked. 

And it s a Friday, too,” she added pessimistically. 

BiHee laughed determinedly, though she was conscious 
of a faint apprehension. 

“You're not very cheerful today, are you? ” she sub¬ 
mitted, and hurried away to her own room, followed 
by Herod. 

“Her ladyship is coming home,” she told him; and 
then as he gave no sign of interest: “Your missus will 
be here this evening, Herod! ” 

But the dog for once showed no intelligent understand¬ 
ing, but just yawned and lay down at her feet. 

And I shall wear my best frock, and you will wear 
your best collar, she said light-heartedly; but Herod 
merely rested his nose on his paws and closed his eyes 
as if in complete boredom. 

BiHee was ready dressed long before four o'clock 
came and waiting eagerly by the window overlooking 
the street. Funny she should be so pleased about 
Lucinda's return home. It only showed how true was 
Miss Smith’s remark about being glad to see some 
people go away, and then to miss them about the place! 

She glanced behind her at the flowers she had arranged 
with so much care. Would Lucinda notice them? Or 
would she be too deeply engrossed in relating the 
account of her exciting holiday? 

Was that a car stopping at the gate? Yes! And that 
must be Mr. Welling who hurriedly opened the door 
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and stepped out. A much younger man than she had 
imagined him to be—surely much younger than the 
Hon. Serena! * 

Billee cast a final critical glance at her reflection in 
the ornate mirror as she waited for his arrival. 

Yes, she was looking quite nice, she thought hap¬ 
pily, and then with a sigh—if only it was Chips who 
was to take her to the airport instead of this complete 
stranger! 

“Stop it! ” she told herself again firmly as the door¬ 
bell rang and she heard a man's voice asking if Miss 
Bright was at home. Billee hurried out into the hall. 

“Here I am," she said cheerily, “all ready and wait¬ 
ing." And then as he just looked at her unsmilingly 
and did not speak: “You are Mr. Welling, aren't you?" 
she enquired hesitatingly. 

The man shook his head. 

“No—I'm sorry—I'm just a friend of Mr. Welling's, 
and he asked me to come because he—I'm afraid I have 
bad news for you, Miss Bright—you see-" 

Billee interrupted him sharply: 

“Not—the aeroplane?" 

“Yes. Mr. Welling only heard a short time ago— 
that—it crashed a few moments after leaving the air¬ 
field in Paris, and though as yet we have not received 
full particulars—I am afraid—there must have been 
many casualties." 


CHAPTER VI 

The account of the disaster was, of course, in all the 

evening papers, and also broadcast on the six-o’clock 

news, to which Billee and Miss Smith listened in tragic 
horror. 

Apparently there had been twelve passengers aboard 

the plane besides the crew, only five of whom had 

escaped instant death, but the next of kin of all had 
been informed. 

Billee unconsciously gripped Miss Smith’s hand as 

the names of the survivors were read out, and although 

the first was that of the Hon. Serena Welling, there was 
no Lucinda—no Lady Ling! 

"That means—she is dead,” Billee whispered. 

Miss Smith burst into tears. 

“What have I always said! —that I hated flying. It 
should never be allowed! Dead! Her ladyship dead and 
gone. Oh, I hope she didn’t suffer, poor dear! I hope 
she didn’t suffer! And now what will become of you 

Miss Billee?” ’ 

As if it mattered, Billee thought in frozen silence, and 
she suddenly remembered the sealed envelope which 
Lucinda had given her together with the two five-pound 
notes before she went away—the sealed envelope in¬ 
scribed "Not to be opened unless I do not return”—each j, 
word firmly underlined. A~uh ^ 

Did it mean she had had some pccmonitiefi that 
disaster might befall her, even though she had departed 
so happily and filled with excitement? 


I 
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It seemed impossible that she had gone for ever, that 
they would never again hear her autocratic voice, or 
see her trailing about the flat in her brightly coloured, 
picturesque garments! 

Billee closed her eyes with a terrible feeling of desola¬ 
tion as she realised this was the third tragedy she had 
been called upon to face in less than a year, and that 
now there was nobody—nobody at all to whom she 
could turn for comfort and companionship. 

Miss Smith rose sharply to her feet and switched off 
the wireless as the announcer spoke again after a brief 
pause: 

"Here is tonight’s sports news. Beginning with 
racing ...” 

"Sports news! They’d no right to read it out after 
such a calamity!” she said angrily; and then with a 
pitying glance at Billee: "I’ll go and make a cup of 
tea—it’ll do us both good.” And as she hurried away, 
Billee rose to her feet and went to her bedroom, fol¬ 
lowed by Herod, who had been lying silently at her 
feet, his brown eyes fixed on her face with strange 
eloquence. 

She went straight to the drawer where she had put 
Lucinda’s sealed letter away and opened it with shaking 
fingers. 

The envelope contained a folded sheet or two of stiff 
parchment paper, to which was pinned a brief note in 
Lucinda’s flourishing hand-writing: 

"This is a copy of my last Will and Testament, 

Isabella, in which, as you see, I have left all my 

worldly goods to you. I have no doubt whatever 
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that I shall return home safely, but it has always 

been my custom, whenever I have gone abroad, to 

leave my affairs in perfect order, so there shall be 

no undue haggling on the part of avaricious relatives. 

My solicitors will, of course, attend to everything for 

you, and carry out my instructions when the need 
arises. 

“Your affectionate aunt, 

“Lucinda Ling.” 

Her last Will and Testament! . . . Blinding tears 
rose to Billee’s eyes as she mechanically unfolded the 
copy and glanced disinterestedly at the first page. 

I, Lucinda Ling, hereby revoke all testamentary 
dispositions hitherto made by me, and declare this 
to be my final will. ..." 


Such grandiloquent wording it seemed—and so 
typical of her ladyship, but somehow Billee felt she 
could not bear to read any more and laid it aside. 

Miss Smith came in with the tea and set it down 
beside her. 


There! Drink it up and you’ll feel better,” she 
said. And I’ve been so bold as to take a drop of brandy 
rom her ladyship’s wine-cupboard, because I know 
it 1 do you good. Drink it up, my dear,” she insisted ; 
and then as Billee reluctantly obeyed: "I’m just going 
down to speak to the house-porter. You’ll be all right 

won’t you? I shan’t be a minute." 


, ‘‘Yes, I shall be all right,” Billee agreed tonelessly 
I ve got Herod," she added with the ghost of a smile 
as she recalled how Chips had said, only yesterday: 
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"So I still have one friend at number seven! ” 

The only friend she had now! 

Miss Smith departed, closing the door behind her, but 
she went no further than the flat opposite, where, after 
tapping sharply on the door, it was opened by Mickey. 

"Is Mr. Chips home yet?” Miss Smith enquired. 

Mickey shook his head. 

"No, and he won’t be home till late.” 

"Mr. Fish then?" Miss Smith asked in exasperation. 

Mickey shook his head again. 

"Gone away for a week,” he told her. 

Miss Smith made a gesture of despair. 

"Oh dear, oh dear, and I was counting on one of them 
to help Miss Billee and try to cheer her up a little! . . . 
You’ve heard what's happened, of course? ” 

Another shake of Mickey’s head. 

"No, I ain’t heard nothing unusual.” But his stoic 
expression changed to one of complete horror when 
she related the tragic news. 

“Killed! Her ladyship! ” he gasped. 

"Yes—as far as we can tell from what they said on 
the wireless,” Miss Smith told him. "But to be dead 
and gone is not so bad as to be left as Miss Billee is 
—all alone! Not a friend in the world, she hasn’t, so 
her ladyship once told me. It doesn’t seem fair that 
a young girl like she is should have lost everyone be¬ 
longing to her so soon one after the other. If only Mr. 
Fish or Mr. Chips had been here, it would have been 
better than nobody—they were friends of her ladyship, 
and I do know they’d have been kind to poor Miss 

Billee.” 

Mickey shook his head sympathetically. 
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"It’s a tragedy right enough,” he agreed. “And if 
Mr. Chips does come in I’ll be sure to tell him right 
away—though I should think he must have heard, as 
it’s sure to be in the evening papers. I’ll tell him at 
once if he comes in,” he promised. 

Miss Smith turned despondently away and went 
back to Billee. 

All right, my dear? she asked with forced cheer¬ 
fulness. 


<( 


(( 


“Yes, thank you.” 

“Looks like death itself, she does,” was Miss Smith’s 

troubled thought as she saw the pallor of the girl’s face 

and the blank stunned expression of her lovely eyes, as 
she said brokenly: 

You won’t leave me, will you, Miss Smith?” 
Leave you? What next will you be asking! ” Miss 
Smith demanded indignantly. “I’ll stay all the time, 
so don’t you worry, and if there’s anything I can do 
for you—no matter what—you’ve only to tell me.” 

Such a very different Miss Smith during the past 
tragic hours, Billee realised gratefully; it only proved 
how true it was—as her mother had often said—that 
when trouble came, friendship from the most un¬ 
expected quarters often came with it! 

"I met Mickey on the landing," Miss Smith in¬ 
formed her a little untruthfully, “and he says that Mr. 
Fish has gone away, and Mr. Chips is out and won’t 
be home till late as far as he knows—or I'm sure they’d 
have come straight to you to see if they could be of any 
help. Such nice gentlemen they are, I’ve always liked 
them, though we don’t seem to have seen so much of 
them lately," she added. 
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So Miss Smith was sure they would both have come 
straight to her! Billee was conscious of a sudden deep¬ 
ening heartache as she realised that although Fish 
might have done so, Chips most certainly would still 
have avoided her in spite of her overwhelming distress. 

She suddenly remembered the address and phone 
number which Fish had so surprisingly left her, telling 
her to be sure to ring him up if there was anything he 
could do for her. 

Had he, perhaps, had some premonition of trouble 
to come? 

Too soon, as yet, she supposed, to take advantage of 
his kindness—for there would hardly have been time 
for him to reach his destination, though perhaps when 
he heard the tragic news . . . 

There was a subdued knocking on the front door, 
and she half rose to her feet with a sudden wild hope 
—only to relax again as Miss Smith said: “I'll go. It 
won’t be anyone that matters—though it’ud be nice 
if it was a kind friend.” 

“If there are any in the world,” she added grimly 

to herself as she left the room. 

Billee listened disinterestedly as Miss Smith crossed 
the landing, and Herod rose to his feet, his ears pricked 
up suspiciously, as they heard a man’s voice speaking 
somewhat agitatedly, and Miss Smith’s subdued reply 
—before, after a moment or two, she came back. 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss Billee,” she an¬ 
nounced, and then in a whisper: “It's that Mr. Crich- 
ton _Mr. Chips’ nephew who stayed herewith her lady¬ 
ship during the war. He's heard the sad news and wants 
to know if there’s anything he can do to help you.” 
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“Mr.—Crichton!” Billee whispered faintly, and 

then: ‘‘No, no—I don’t want to see him. Tell him to 
go away.” 


But it was too late, for Geoffrey was already in the 
room, and with a tolerant shrug of her shoulders and a 
muttered, “Well, it's better than nobody ! ” Miss Smith 
turned away, closing the door quietly behind her. 
Billee rose unsteadily to her feet and for a moment 

she and Crichton faced one another in silence before 
he took a quick step towards her. 


"My poor darling,” he said with deep emotion. "I 
have only just heard the tragic news, and, fearing you 
might be alone, I have come to see if I can help you; 
if there is anything in the world I can do, Billee, you 
know I will—my poor little girl.” He would have taken 
her in his arms, but she moved quickly away. 

"Thank you, but I dont want anyone to help me,” 

she told him unsteadily. "You, least of all," she added 

to herself; and then as he caught her hand and raised it 

to his lips: “Oh, leave me alone—leave me alone\” 

she sobbed, as, in spite of her resistance, he drew her 
to his heart. 


I love you, Billee—you are my whole world, ” he told 
her passionately. “Let me comfort you—let me prove 
my undying love—and tell you that you shall never be 
lonely that you will always have me to turn to.” 

In sudden overwhelming weakness she yielded to 

him, sobbing broken-heartedly, with her face buried 

against his shoulder while he kissed her hair and 

whispered over and over again, “I love you, I adore 
you, I love you—love you/ 1 

Billee was so completely broken down she did not 
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realise she would have yielded as easily to the arms of 
anyone who had come to offer her sympathy and 
kindliness in her desperate state of loss and loneliness, 
but after a few moments she tried to push him away 
from her as she said again: 

“Let me go—please let me go. Nobody really cares 
what becomes of me— nobody really cares! ” 

Geoffrey held her fast. 

“My darling, you are all the world to me—I have 
never known a moment’s peace of mind since we parted 
—I have thought of you unceasingly—I have longed 

to see you—and now—if you will be my wife-” He 

broke off, abruptly releasing her, as there was a sub¬ 
dued tap on the door before it opened, and as Billee 
turned sharply away to hide her ears, Miss Smith an¬ 
nounced almost joyously: 

“It’s Mr. Chips, Miss Billee—and he says he must 
see you at once.” 

There was a poignant silence before Billee broke out 
agitatedly: 

“I can’t see him—I don't want to see him—tell him 
I can’t see him.” 

Miss Smith looked at her in astonishment. 

“But—Miss Billee! ” she protested, only to be sharply 

interrupted as the girl repeated: 

"I won’t see him.” And then with a broken laugh 

of defiance: “Tell him I’m engaged.” 

There was a sudden vague suspicion in Miss Smith’s 
eyes as she turned reluctantly away, closing the door 
behind her. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” she told Chips, who was waiting 
impatiently in the hall, “but Miss Billee can t see you 
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as—she’s engaged. Mr. Geoffrey is with her—Mr. 
Geoffrey Crichton.” 

She saw the sudden hardening of his face before he 

spoke abruptly. “Very well. I’ll call again—later 
on.” 

Miss Smith followed him to the front door. 

"I tope you will, sir,” she said. “It's so terrible for 
Miss Billee—being alone—except for me—and you 
were always such a friend to her ladyship. I still can't 
believe it’s true that we shall never see her again.” 
Her voice broke. 

Chips touched her shoulder with a sympathetic 
hand. 

"Yes, it’s a great tragedy,” he agreed. “But let 

us hope she did not suffer! I'll call again—if you 

think Miss Billee would like to see me,” he added with 

an unconscious note of irony, before he crossed the 

landing to number five and called to Mickey : 

“Just keep a lookout, and if you see Mr. Crichton 

leave her ladyship’s flat, let me know—I want a word 
with him.” 

“Right, sir,” Mickey replied briskly, but he was 
thinking shrewdly: “Not for the first time he's had a 
word with him, for Mickey had more than once over¬ 
heard Chips telling his cousin exactly what he thought 

of him. “And quite right, too!” had been Mickey’s 
opinion. 

Chips lit a cigarette and paced up and down the room 
in a fever of restless impatience. 

What the devil was that fellow doing with Billee 
when she knew him to be a complete bounder? And 
why hadn't he himself heard of the tragedy of 
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Lucinda's death earlier in the day so that he could have 
been the first to offer the poor child comfort and sym¬ 
pathy? Yes, a child, that’s all she was, and more 
lonely now than ever before! What a blundering fool 
he had been to quarrel with her! Did she really hate 
him as she had so passionately declared? And would 
she, in her present distress, turn to Crichton and give 
him back her affection rather than face increased des¬ 
perate loneliness? 

“/ want her! ” he told himself. “Not that she cares 
a damn for me! ” 

His convicton would have been stronger could he 
have seen Billee at that moment sobbing her heart 
out while Geoffrey pleaded passionately that she 
would promise to be his wife and that no other girl 
had ever meant anything to him except a passing, 
foolish attraction. 

Billee’s sobbing was suddenly checked as she turned 
to look at him. 

“Is that what you said to Mrs. Femley, too?” she 
challenged him. 

Geoffrey flushed a little, though he laughed. 

“I have no regrets where she is concerned,” he said 
carelessly. “And I don’t flatter myself she has any 
about me, now Chips has decided that being a husband 
is better than remaining a bachelor to the end of his 
days. However, good luck to them both! ” 

Billee pushed him aside and turned away. 

“You mean—Mr. Chips—and Mrs. Fernley are— 
engaged?” she asked with slow difficulty. 

“So I understand,” Crichton admitted, and then with 
renewed passion: “Darling, say you will be my wife. 
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I will make you so happy. You are all in life that 
matters to me." 

Well, why not? was the reckless thought which rose 
to Billee’s unhappy mind. Why not? Nobody else 
cared what became of her; there was nobody else to 
whom she could turn for comfort and companionship 
She had loved him onc^-or had believed that she did 
so perhaps now in her loneliness that love would re¬ 
turn and bring her something of the happiness for 

which she had longed since the death of her mother 
and father. 


And now Lucinda, too, had gone! Billee shuddered 
and for a moment covered her eyes with her hand be¬ 
fore she turned again to Crichton. “Do you —really— 

love me ?” she asked faintly. 

There was an unusual note of sincerity in his voice 

when he answered her. “I love and adore you-love 
and adore you.” 

They looked at one another in profound silence before 
Billee slowly extended her hand to him as she said: 
Then yes, I—will be your wife. ...” 

It was a considerable time before'the watchful 
Mickey heard the door of number seven flat open and, 

,?f. a g ' anc , e ^ugh the window, hurried in to Chips. 
Nr. Crichton is just leaving, sir,” he announced. 

Uups strode past him without answering to the front 

door and intercepted his cousin just as he was about 
to ring for the lift. 

« T , ^ 0t flVe m i nu tes to spare?” he enquired casually. 

I ve something to tell you. Better not refuse to hear,” 
be warned him. 

The two men looked at one another with unfriendly 
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eyes before, with a half-shrug, Crichton followed Chips 
into the flat. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked with forced indif¬ 
ference, but his face changed when Chips answered: 

“The same old trouble. Mrs. Femley tells me you 
have borrowed considerable sums of money from her 
in the past few months and that, in view of what has 
happened, unless it is returned, she intends to sue you 
for it.” 

There was a dramatic silence before Crichton spoke 
with a poor attempt at amusement. “Nonsense! I 
don’t owe her anything, though I admit that once or 
twice she has—well, helped me out when I’ve been in 
debt—only with small amounts—and they were a gift 
—not a loan—so if that’s all you want to tell me-” 

Chips interrupted calmly: 

“Play-acting doesn’t go down with me. You see, I 
know all the facts of the case—one of them being that 
you fraudently got hold of some shares belonging to 
her which you sold shortly before you left Canada, 
shares which I understand fetched several thousands 
of pounds, and naturally, unless the money is returned 
to her, she will take instant proceedings.” 

Crichton’s face was as white as death as he blurted 
out: 

“But I can’t repay it. I haven’t a bean—you know 

I haven’t, unless-” He stopped abruptly and Chips 

added for him: 

“Unless I come to your rescue again, is that it? I 
assure you that is a forlorn hope. You will never get 

another bob out of me as long as you live. Now you 

/ 

can go! ” 
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Crichton caught his cousin’s arm as he would have 

turned away. “Chips-for God’s sake, you can’t let 

me down like this. I know I’ve been a confounded fool 
but-” 

“Not only a confounded fool, but a liar and a thief ” 

Chips broke in ruthlessly. “Now-get out-and keep 
out, do you hear?” 

Crichton made a theatrical gesture of despair. 

You don’t mean it—you can’t mean it,” he stam¬ 
mered. “Stand by me, Chips, and help me out. You 
can well afford to. I swear this shall be the last time 
I will ever ask assistance from you. Help me and I will 
do anything in the world to repay you. I can’t face a 

! h ' n ,f llke this.” And then with sudden excitement: 

lllee Bright has just promised to be my wife—think 
what it would mean to her when we are engaged to be 
married if Rhoda carries out her horrible threat to 

prosecute me! Chips—for heaven’s sake-” 

Chips looked at him with stony eyes. 

, "S° you are engaged again, are you? ” he said slowly. 

ecause, I imagine, you know that Lady Ling made 

a will in which all her money is left to—her niece! ” 

know nothing about such a will,” Crichton 

almost shouted. “How should I know? And what has 
it to do with me, anyway?” 

Once again—you are a damned liar, ” Chips an¬ 
swered with cold fury. “You were present when Lady 
Ling asked me to witness her will—and told me all her 
possessions were to go to-to Miss Bright. You heard 
hat she said—it was only a few days after you re- 
turned from Canada! And now kindly get out, or I 
shall chuck you out! ” and then as Crichton would have 
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spoken, Chips took a determined step towards him. 
“Get out, do you hear? ” he repeated threateningly, and 
a moment later the door had closed between them. 

Chips drew a hard breath of relief and flung the 
window wide. 

“The swine! ” he muttered, and his thoughts turned 
pityingly to Rhoda Femley and to the harsh bitterness 
with which she had told him of her discovery. 

“I am the fool, I suppose/' she had said. But though 
I know he is not all I at first imagined, I never dreamed 
this would happen. However, he is not getting away 
with it this time—after the manner in which he has 
treated me. I mean to show him up no matter what it 
costs." And then after a moment: “I seem fated to be 
unlucky. My husband was cruel to me—and—I hated 
him! I wonder if there are any really decent men in 
the world—except you," she had added as she took his 
hand, which Chips quickly withdrew. 

And then! . . . Chips shook his broad shoulders in 
a determined effort to forget what had followed—how 
she had surprisingly admitted her growing affection for 
him, saying unsteadily that she had found greater 
happiness in his companionship than ever in her life 
before. 

“If only I could be sure it will last! ” she had said. 

It had been the most embarrassing moment of Chips' 
carefree life, and even now it seemed impossible that 
he had found the courage to tell her with blunt honesty 
that he thought it would be better for both of them if 
they ended their short friendship, because . . . 

“Because there is someone else you—love?" she had 

asked quickly. 
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Difficult to remember what his reply had been, but 
when they parted, after hearing the news of Lucinda's 
tragic death, Rhoda had said quietly: "It's—goodbye 
this time, isn't it?" 

So that was that! "Confound all women!" Chips 
muttered. "All of them at least, except the child across 
the way who"—so instinct suddenly seemed to tell him 

has merely accepted Crichton's insincere protesta¬ 
tions of love out of sheer sorrow and loneliness—pro¬ 
tests which would never have been made but for 
Lucinda's death and his knowledge of her will." 

He shan t have her—I'll see him damned first," 
Chips muttered; and then, in spite of the wide-open 
windows, suddenly feeling the room unbearably oppres¬ 
sive, he called to Mickey: 

"I’m going out for half an hour." 

“But, sir, what about supper?" Mickey asked in 
concern. "I'm just a-cooking it." 

I 11 have some bread and cheese when I come back," 
Chips told him, and he left the flat, banging the door 
behind him with unusual violence. The porter was 
closing the gate of the lift preparing to descend, but 
he stopped when he saw Chips. 

“Terrible news about her ladyship, sir," he said as 

they went down. "I couldn’t believe my eyes when I 
saw it in the paper." 

Yes, rotten business," Chips agreed shortly. 

They reached the ground floor, and as he strode 
across the hall to the open street door, the silence was 
suddenly broken by a shrill cry of fear and the sound 
of someone falling, followed by the pathetic yelping of 
a dog —Herod! Chips knew immediately, and as he 
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turned sharply in the direction of the staircase from 
which the cries seemed to have come, Billee, still hold¬ 
ing tightly to Herod's leader, fell helplessly the length 
of the last few stairs and lay motionless at his feet. 

With a smothered cry Chips stooped and gathered 
Billee into his arms as the porter rushed to his assist¬ 
ance. 

“Get hold of the dog," Chips ordered, “and then 
take us up in the lift and ring the bell at number 
seven." 

But Miss Smith was already on the landing when 
they reached it, and she gave a ciy of horror as she 
saw Billee's inert figure. 

“I thought I heard a cry," she gasped. “What has 
happened, Mr. Chips?" 

“I don't know—unless Herod tripped her up. Where 
was she going at this time of the evening?" 

“To take him for a walk. I offered to go, too, but 
she said she'd rather be alone. Do you think she's 
badly hurt, sir?" 

“I don't know—I hope to God she isn't." 

“As if we haven't had enough trouble for one day!" 
Miss Smith moaned, as Chips laid Billee on the ornate 
couch in the drawing-room which had been Lucinda's 
favourite resting-place, and gently pushed the tumbled 
hair away from her face. 

To his infinite relief she opened her eyes then and 
looked up at him with a faint smile. 

“I'm so sorry," she whispered. “I tripped—over 
Herod—and knocked my head—but I'm not—really 

—hurt-" and she tried to raise herself from the 

cushions, but Chips quietly restrained her. 
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“Lie still—just for a few moments. I’ll get some 

brandy for you. Stay with her,” he ordered Miss Smith, 

who protested indignantly: “As if I should think of 

leaving her!” When Chips had departed, she asked 
in concern: 

“Sure you’re not badly hurt, my dear? No broken 
bones or anything?” 

“Quite sure,” Billee assured her; and then as her 
sense of shock lessened, she thought how strange it was 
she should have fallen at Chips’ feet, as if she was 

humbly asking his forgiveness for the outburst of anger 
which had ended their friendship! 

"Oughtn’t we to send for the doctor?" Miss Smith 

enquired when Chips rejoined them, but it was Billee 
who answered firmly: 

"No, I don’t want a doctor. I’m feeling much better 
already.” 

She raised an unsteady hand to her forehead, where 

already a nasty bruise had appeared. “I think that’s 

the worst,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully as 

Chips sat down beside her and held the brandy class 
to her lips. 

^Feeling better? ’’ he asked after a moment. 

( Yes, yes, thank you." 

Take the dog away,” Chips ordered Miss Smith, 
as Herod laid an apologetic paw on Billee’s lap 

It was my fault, not Herod’s," Billee said quickly, 

but Miss Smith obeyed instructions, and dragged the 

reluctant Herod to the kitchen, feeling an odd sense of 

amazement when, as she hastened to return, she saw 

hat the door of the drawing-room had been firmly 
closed against her. 
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“Well!” she ejaculated blankly . . . but she would 
have been more dumbfounded had she seen Chips at 
that moment, holding Billee’s hand, as he asked again 
with blunt emotion: 

“Are you really feeling better, my dear? And will 
you forgive me?" 

“Forgive you?” Billee smiled, as she reminded him 
with a faint attempt at humour: “It wasn't your fault 
that I did my best to break my neck! ” 

But Chips said: “I mean—will you forgive me for 
being such a blundering idiot—the way I lectured you 
—weeks ago? I don’t wonder you hate me, as you 
told me you did.” 

There was a brief silence before she could force her¬ 
self to reply, and then it was to say faintly: 

“We’ll forgive each other, shall we, and—try to be 
friends again?” 

“Friends!” Chips rose abruptly to his feet, still 
holding her hand as he said steadily: “I love you, 
Billee—quite hopelessly, I know, as I hear you are 
engaged to Crichton; hopelessly, anyway, to imagine 
you would ever take the slightest interest in a man like 
me—so there’s nothing more to be said! Take care 
of yourself—and—I hope you’ll be happy.” After 
raising her hand to his lips, he gently released it and 
left the room, calling to Miss Smith: 

“I am going now—but if you want me I shall be in 
the flat. Miss Billee seems better—but I think she 
should go to bed. Don’t hesitate to let me know if 

there is anything I can do. ...” 

“Has—Mr. Chips gone?” Billee asked unsteadily, 

when Miss Smith returned to her. 
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“Yes, but he says we mustn’t hesitate to send for 
him if there is anything we want. And now you must 

go to bed—and you’ll stay there tomorrow,” she 
added firmly. 

I love you, Billee—quite hopelessly, I know, as I 
hear you are engaged to Crichton. ...” 

So Geoffrey had told him already! BiUee’s mind was 

in unhappy confusion as she lay awake—just pretend¬ 
ing to be asleep when half a dozen times the door 

quietly opened and Miss Smith crept in to see if she 
was comfortable. 

"I love you, Billee. . . .” Then what about Rhoda 
Femley and the mutual attachment which Geoffrey 
had declared to exist between them? 

It seemed impossible that only twenty-four hours 
had passed since she had taken so much trouble to 
arrange the flowers for Lucinda’s return home—and 
had looked forward to it with such eager anticipation- 
only twenty-four hours ago! But the events of a life- 
time seemed to have followed! 

First, the appalling tragedy of Lucinda's death, then 
her own utterly foolish promise to be Geoffrey Crich¬ 
ton's wife, and now the blunt admission from Chips, 
for which she had longed, that he loved her! Yes, a 
blunt admission—so like him—and yet a thousand 
times more sincere and precious than all the exagger¬ 
ated protests Geoffrey had made. 

And now what could she do? Throw Geoffrey aside 

as once he had thrown her? But even so, would she 

ever be able to find the courage to tell Chips it was for 

his sake? And would he ever believe that she really 
loved him? 
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Her thoughts went round and round in a turmoil 
of emotion, until at last, utterly exhausted, she fell 
asleep, only waking late in the morning when Miss 
Smith brought her a cup of tea. 

‘That’s a nasty bruise on your forehead. Miss 
Billee,” she said in concern. “We must see what we 
can do about it.” 

“There's a worse one on my heart,” Billee thought 
unhappily, and perhaps nothing could ever be done 
about that! 

The postman rat-tatted at the door and Miss Smith 
hurried off to collect the mail. 

There was only one letter—an express letter—and 
it was from Fish. 

“My Dear, 

“I have only just heard the tragic news of Lady 
Ling’s death. My first impulse was to come straight 
back to see if I could be of any help to you, but I 
am writing instead. Let me know if you would care 
to see me, and I will come at once. 

“Yours ever, 

“Fish.” 

Billee laid the letter aside, wondering what Chips 
would say if he knew that Fish had asked her to marry 
him! 

Kind of him to have written, but she had no wish 
to see him. There was only one man who mattered in 
her life—the one who had said he knew it was hope¬ 
less to imagine she could ever take the slightest in¬ 
terest in a man like him! 
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Geoffrey Crichton called later in the morning but 
Billee, obeying Miss Smith's firm order, was still in 
bed, and firmly refused to see him. 

I told him you had had a nasty fall and were not 
too well," Miss Smith said, “and he was that dis¬ 
tressed ! —said he must see you if only for a moment ; 
but I was firm, and said you mustn't be disturbed—so 

he's gone—though he said he'd call again this even¬ 
ing.” 

Billee drew a deep breath of relief, thankful that 
Geoffrey had evidently not told Miss Smith of their 
engagement. Engagement! Such a meaningless word 
it seemed when associated with him, even when—later 
in the day a magnificent basket of flowers was de¬ 
livered at the flat with an attached note, which read: 

"To my darling future wife—with all my love—I 

must see you this evening, Billee, and will call about 

six. Geoffrey." 

“Mr. Crichton must think a lot of you, Miss Billee," 
Miss Smith said when she heard who had sent the 
flowers, and was carefully arranging them in Lucinda's 
best vases. “Such a handsome gentleman, isn’t he?" 

“Is he? Yes, I suppose he is,” Billee agreed half¬ 
heartedly, remembering incredulously how once he had 
been her idea of perfect manhood. Complete indiffer¬ 
ence that was all she felt towards him now, even 
though she had so foolishly, in a moment of over¬ 
whelming distress and emotion, promised to marry him. 

She was up and dressed that evening when he called 
again, and although she had firmly made up her mind 
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to tell him the truth, her courage failed as soon as they 
met and he drew her into his arms with a exclama¬ 
tion of exaggerated distress when he saw the disfigur¬ 
ing bruise on her forehead. 

“My poor darling! When I think how seriously you 
might have been injured! " he said dramatically, when 
Billee told him in a few brief words what had hap¬ 
pened; and then passionately: “Marry me, Billee— 
let us get married at once. I can't bear to think of 
you here alone—I will get a special licence—we have 
nothing to wait for, and-" 

Billee pushed him aside with a feeling of revulsion. 

“I can't—it's impossible. You see, it was only 
yesterday that—Lucinda died.'' And then with sudden 
anger: “Why did you tell Chips we were supposed to 
be engaged. I didn't want anyone to know. Why did 
you tell him?" 

Crichton echoed her words with sharp intonation: 

“Supposed to be engaged? . . . What do you mean?" 

Billee shook her head wearily. 

“Oh, I don't know what I mean—I'm so tired— 
and upset. If only you will leave me alone until I feel * 
better and—can make sure of myself." 

Crichton's manner suddenly changed and he said 
quietly: 

“I only told Chips, my sweet, because I was so pro¬ 
foundly happy; but of course I will do as you wish— 
and will wait—until things are more settled. You are 
my only consideration—nothing else matters. ..." 

Why hadn't she told him the truth? Billee won¬ 
dered unhappily when at last he left her. Why hadn't 
she said that she could never marry him? But some- 
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how her courage failed her every time they met during 

the following days—perhaps because he was unusually 

gentle and sympathetic, and she had no one else to 
turn to. 

Chips seldom called, and when he did it was only for 
a few moments during which he was just quietly matter- 
of-fact. 

Herod was Billee's greatest comfort, following her 
about the flat with complete devotion as if he under¬ 
stood her restless unhappiness and longed to comfort 
her. 

And then one morning—ten days after Lucinda's 
death—Billee received a letter from a firm of solicitors, 
asking if she would make an early appointment to see 
one of their representatives regarding the will of the 



Billee shivered and closed her eyes. 

The late Lady Ling! ... It seemed more impos¬ 
sible with every passing day that never again would 
she see Lucinda's picturesque figure or hear her domin¬ 
ating voice. 

The flat seemed so empty and lonely without her. 
What ought she to reply to the solicitor's letter? She 
was quite at a loss to know what to do, though when 
Geoffrey paid his usual visit that day she showed it to 
him, hoping he would help her. 

She was a little taken aback when he said at once: 

You must see them, darling; of course, this is a very 
important matter and should be settled as quickly as 
possible. All you have to do is to write and fix an 
appointment." 

But somehow Billee was not satisfied, and when she 
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was alone again the sudden impulse came to her that 
she would appeal to Chips—he had said he would do 
anything to help her. So later that evening, having 
learned from Mickey that Chips was at home, she took 
the letter across to number five flat. 

' You said you would help me,” she reminded him 
unsteadily after he had greeted her in his usual quiet, 
friendly manner, once again making her feel it could 
only be in her imagination that he had ever said: “I 
love you, Billee. 

• Chips read the letter and returned it to her as he 
said: 

“I will see the firm for you—if you would like me to. 

I know them well, and I was one of the witnesses to 
the will.” 

Billee felt profoundly grateful as she thanked him. 
”1 wish you would—it would be very kind. I don't 
want to go myself—unless I must. ” 

“I think I can arrange everything for you,” Chips 
told her. “Are you feeling quite fit again?” 

“Yes, thank you—at least-” She smiled a little 

sadly. “I still miss Lucinda very much.” 

“I can understand that—she was a great character.” 
There was a brief silence before Billee turned to the 
door, saying she must now take Herod for his bedtime 
walk. 

“I'll let you know as soon as possible what Carlyon, 
the solicitor, has to say,” Chips assured her; and then: 
“By the way, Mrs. Femley rang me this morning. She 
is returning to Canada today—and she asked me to 
say goodbye to you for her and to give you her best 
wishes.” 
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“Oh! I am sorry she is going. I—liked her. Didn’t 

you ? ” 

Chips shrugged his shoulders. 

As much as I like—most women,” he submitted 
with a smile. 

She likes you,” Billee told him impulsively; and 

then on a challenging note: “Did you tell her I am- 
engaged to Geoffrey?” 

“No. When is the wedding-day to be?" Chips asked 
calmly. 

Billee met his eyes steadily as she replied: 

^Supposing I said 'Never’—would you believe me?" 

“I have known stranger things to happen,” he ad¬ 
mitted; and then as they reached the door: “I will 

see Carlyon first thing in the morning and let you 
know what he says.” 

“Thank you.” 

Did he really love her? was the restless thought in 
Billee s mind as she walked away. If so, how could he 
pretend such complete indifference to her supposed 
coming marriage? Why hadn’t she the courage to tell 
him the truth, and to say, as he had said: “I love you 1 ’’ 

Everything seemed to go wrong in her life, but per¬ 
haps it was largely her own fault for being such a 
coward—not only with Chips, but with Geoffrey, too. 

And now—another sleepless night, she supposed 
wearily, when she and Herod returned from their short 
walk, but for once, since Lucinda’s death, she slept 
well and woke feeling almost cheerful, as if something 
good had been promised to her, though her spirits sank 
a little when Geoffrey came to the flat shortly after 
lunch instead of in the evening as they had arranged. 
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“Surprised to see me?” he asked, as he kissed her 
unresponsive lips; and then, without waiting for a 
reply: “Did you write to Lady Ling's solicitors?” 

“No—Mr. Chips is going to see them for me.” 

“Chips!” Geoffrey frowned. “What in the world has 
it to do with him?” 

“I asked him to help me, and he said he would call 
and see them this morning. ” 

She flushed angrily when Crichton broke out: 

“Just like his damned cheek! Why can't he mind 
his own business?” And then quickly: “Sorry, dar¬ 
ling, but I can't bear other people to help you in any 
way. I want to do everything for you myself. By the 
way, Billee, I must buy your engagement ring. Would 
you like diamonds—or coloured stones?” 

“I don’t want a ring,” was the reply which rose to 
Billee’s lips, but again her courage failed her, and she 
said instead that she would leave it to him to decide, 
but wasn't it rather waste of money now everything 
was so expensive? 

“Nothing spent on you would be waste,” he assured 
her. “Not even a king’s ransom. However, if you 
would rather leave the choice to me. I'll have a look 
round this afternoon, and this evening”—he took her 
left hand and raised it to his lips—“I will bring the 
ring which will prove you are definitely mine.” 

Billee was conscious of a strange feeling of fatalism 
after he had left the flat—and the queer thought came 
to her mind that she might never see him again! Why 
should she think so? Not that she would care. 

She could not know that on the outside landing 
Crichton had once again come face to face with Chips, 
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who enquired casually as he had done on the occasion 
of their last meeting: 

Got five minutes to spare? I've something more 
to tell you. Better not refuse/’ he added calmly. And 
again Crichton asked with forced indifference: 

What s the trouble this time?” but he reluctantly 
followed his cousin into the flat. 

Once again, Chips said, “a question of money— 
or, I should say, the lack of it—for, strange as it may 
seem, Lady Ling died practically penniless. Her solic¬ 
itors tell me she has for some time been living on 
capital, and that, apart from a few hundred pounds 
which could mean nothing to you, of course—there 
are no assets whatever.” He smiled ironically as he 
saw the look of stony disbelief in Crichton’s face. I 
assure you it is a fact, and if you care to see Carlyon 
yourself he will corroborate every word I have said— 
that when things are wound up the most Lady Ling's 
niece will receive will be about sufficient to keep her, 
as she has been accustomed to live, for about a year. 

; • • Wedding off?” he enquired. But without a word 

in reply Crichton turned and banged his way out of 
the flat. 

And now he must tell Billee, was the distressed 
thought in Chip's mind. 

What would become of her? No relatives to turn to, 
no friends, unless . . . Yes, unless there was some- 
thing he could do without her knowledge. 

Although he had promised to let her know the result 
of his interview as soon as possible, it was late that 
evening before he went across to number seven flat. 

It was Billee herself who opened the door to him, 
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as Miss Smith had “gone out for half an hour", as she 
called it, after being assured that Billee would not mind 
being left alone, and a sudden flush rose to the girl's 
face as she saw it was Chips. 

“Oh! " she said and laughed. “I thought it must be 
Geoffrey." 

“Sorry to disappoint you," Chips apologised; then, 
as Herod jumped up at him with a welcome yelp: 
“though the dog seems pleased to see me." 

“I am, too," Billee said quietly as she led the way to 
the drawing-room. “Though perhaps you find it hard to 
believe." 


Chips looked at her steadily as he said once again: 
“I have known stranger things to happen, my dear." 
It was the last two words, spoken with such quiet 
sincerity, which utterly destroyed Billee's forced com¬ 
posure as she broke out on a note of constrained passion: 

“I mean it—I am pleased to see you—you are the 
only man in the world I ever want to see! ... Oh, Chips 
—if you knew how often I have—tried to tell you— 
as you told me—the day I hurt myself—that I love 
you—that I have never been happy since we had that— 
stupid quarrel—that Geoffrey is nothing to me—I don't 
care if I never see him again. I wrote to him—after he 
was here this morning—and told him—not to come any 
more. Oh, Chips—please believe me—it's the truth— 
that I—love you . ..." * 

Her voice died away in a whisper and she covered her 
face with her hands. There was a dramatic silence 


before Chips took her by the shoulders, turning her 
round, so that the evening light from the window fell 
full upon her. .... r * 
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“Look at me, Billee.” 

She let her hands fall and their eyes met for an endless 
moment, so it seemed, before, with a stifled exclamation, 
Chips drew her to him and kissed her lips. 

“I love you—I have always loved you,” he said; and 
then as Billee put her arms round his neck, pressing 
her cheek to his shoulder: “I never thought there could 
be such happiness in the world.” 

It was Herod who brought them back to earth by 
trying in vain to separate them, and then Chips said in 
pretended dismay: 

“But this isn’t the reason why I came to see you, 
Billee. Business before pleasure, so they say,” and he 

told her briefly what he had heard from Lady Ling's 
solicitors. 

So you won’t be the rich little girl we imagined, 
Billee dear.” 

“Does it matter?” she asked happily. “You see, 
Chips, I’ve got everything I want—with you.” And 
then, as there was a sharp rap on the outer door, she 
turned apprehensively. “Supposing that is Geoffrey! ” 
she whispered. 

Chips laughed. “Nothing to fear!” he assured her. 
“I'll see who it is.” 

And it was only Miss Smith, returning before her so- 
called “half-hour” was completed. 

She looked pleased when she saw Chips. 

I ve come back early because I was afraid Miss 
Billee would be feeling lonely,” she told him, “though 
she said she wouldn't mind being left,” and her eyes 
almost started from their sockets when Chips said with 
schoolboy happiness: 
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“She shall never feel lonely again if I can help it. 
Miss Billee and I are to be married.” 

Miss Smith gasped. 

“Oh, sir, what will Mr. Crichton say?” 

Chips laughed. “Don’t worry—he will never trouble 
us again,” he assured her. 

“And—how soon will you be married, sir?” Miss 
Smith asked. 

“As soon as I can find a house. We shall not stay 
here, of course. Wish me luck,” he insisted. “It’s the 
very devil to find what one wants nowadays.” “Although 
I’ve got all I want,” he reminded himself as he returned 
to Billee and drew her into his arms again. 

“Happy, darling?” 

“Happier than ever in my life,” she admitted softly. 

And Chips’ luck held good, for he quickly found 
a small Regency house close to the park with which 
both he and Billee immediately fell in love. Miss 
Smith fell in love with it, too, when they took her to 
inspect it. 

“It will suit me fine,” she told them; and then when 
Billee asked eagerly, “You mean—you will stay with 
us?” she replied: 

“Stay with you? Why, of course I shall. I can’t see 
you doing the cooking and cleaning, Miss Billee.” 

So Billee and Chips were duly married—very quietly 
—with only Fish and Miss Smith as witnesses—Fish, a 
little quieter than usual, with a certain wistfulness in his 
eyes as he looked at Billee and wished her every happi¬ 
ness before she and Chips departed to the south of 
France for their honeymoon. When they returned, after 
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a blissful three weeks in the sunshine, there was a 
letter waiting for Chips from Rhoda Fernley, enclosing 
a newspaper cutting which announced the marriage, in 
New York, of one Geoffrey Crichton, to the only 
daughter of a well-known millionaire. 

"You see, there’s no stopping him,” Rhoda wrote, 
with a touch of ironic humour. 

"The third time for him is evidently lucky—if it 
is only the third time! Lucky for me, too, perhaps, 
as my solicitors tell me there is now every chance 
that my money may be returned to me. Well— 
goodbye, Mr. Chips! Really goodbye this time. I 
hear you are to marry little Billee! Give her my 
love and I wish you both every happiness.” 

Chips and Billee were moving from the flats then into 
the small Regency house, and Billee said with a touch 
of emotion as the furniture was being sorted out: "I 
should like to keep some of Lucinda's things, if you 
don’t mind, dear! ” 

'Keep whatever you like, my darling,” Chips 
answered, but Billee did not tell him she had already 
removed the photograph of Geoffrey Crichton which 
had attracted her attention the first moment she entered 
number seven flat, and had—with a little smile of amuse¬ 
ment, because it seemed so utterly impossible that he 
had ever attracted her—torn it across and across and 
thrown the pieces into Miss Smith’s rubbish basket. 

So that was that! And the door of number seven 
flat now entirely empty and deserted—was shut and 
locked, and the key handed to the porter. 
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Herod, who had been somewhat disturbed by the 
breaking-up of his home, quickly recovered his spirits 
when he found there was a garden to the little Regency 
house, and a cat in the one next door, with which, 
strangely enough, he became the best of friends, though 
his original intention had been the exact opposite. < ^ 

Only Fish and Mickey were a little saddened by the 
sudden and complete alteration in their lives. 

'‘Seems queer, doesn't it?" Mickey submitted, as 
under Fish's orders he removed from the front door 
of number five the small plate engraved with Chips' 
name. "Only you, now, sir!" 

Fish laughed. "What's the odds as long as they're 
happy?" he submitted. 

“Seems queer, doesn't it?" Mickey remarked again 
later on to the lift-man, who, although he was a con¬ 
firmed bachelor, enjoyed nothing better than a good 
love-story. 

“What seems queer?" he enquired. 

Mickey shook his head sadly. “Without Mr. Chips/' 
he explained. “Never thought as he'd get married and 
leave us, though, mind you, I like Miss Billee—Mrs. 
Chips, I suppose I should say now." 

The lift-man looked away through the open door 
to the starlit sky with a suddenly increased feeling of 
romance. 

“Well, it's the Happy Ending," he said sententiously 
after a moment. “And give me a Happy Ending every 

time!" 
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